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MR. WINSLOW'S REMARKS UPON THE TAMUL 
. RELIGION. 


Mr. Winslow, some time since, forwarded “No- 
tices 5f the country and people of Jaffua,” drawn 
up with much care, the greater part of which | 
were inserted inthe xxvth volume of the Mis- 
sionary Herald, pp. 235—238, 341—343, 369— 
371. Atthesame time he promised a series of | 
remarks upon the religion Tamulians. | 
These have just been received, in three let- | 
ters, of which the first will be inserted in the pre- 
sent number. 





LETTER I. 


Oodooville, Jaffna, Jan. 9, 1829. 
Very dear Sir,— 

In hopes of making the accounts of mis- | 
sionary labors in this part of Ceylon, as 
well as on the Coromandel coast, more in- | 
telligible to some readers, and of showing | 
the need of such labors, I propose to make | 
a few connected, though not very sys- | 
tematic, notices of the religion prevailing | 
here. 
It is well known to those at all acquaint- 
ed with the Braminic system in India, that | 
the Hindoes are divided into two leading | 
sects, the Voishnuvus, or worshippers of | 
Vishnu, and the Soiryus, or followers of 
Siva. The remaining god of the Hindoo 
triad, Brumha, has no temples, and no 


| 


general worship, on account of being curs- || 


ed by Parvutee, the wife of Siva, for telling 
alie. The sect of Vishnu, who is wor- | 
shipped principally under the forms assum- 

ed in the last three of his nine incarna- 

tions, is most numerous in Bengal, but is | 
not without its adherents in the south of | 
India. The Soivyus form, however, isthe | 
prevailing sect among the Tamul people, | 
whether on the continent, or on this island. | 
This sect regard Siva as superior to the | 


other two of the triad, and even affect to | 


i 


call him the supreme god, of. whom, as an | 
eternal spirit, their sacred books contain | 
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some intimations. Those who hold that 
there is an almighty and unchangeable 
spirit, and yet worship Siva, who is allow- 
ed to have been born, and to be subject to 
death, contend that Sivais an incarnation, 
and the most glorious incarnation of the 
Supreme, whom they call the great Brumha. 

Of this being, whom all profess to ac- 
knowledge, very different accounts are 
given. ‘The popular opinion is, that the 
Supreme is a male and female spirit, from 
whom are descended male and female gods. 
It is held as a first principle, that spirit can- 
not create matter, which is therefore eter- 
nal, and it is this eternity of spirit and 
matter,” which is probably intended by 
the male and female Supreme, instead of 
pure spirit under these distinctions. In the 
sixth descent from the supreme, we find 
Satha Seevum, Sattee and Siva,t the fe- 
male and male divinity under a material 
form, united in one person. From this be- 
ing sprang Siva, from Siva sprang Vishnu, 
and from Vishnu sprang Brumha, the 
Creator. He began by creating vacuum, 
or more properly the sky; from which came 
air; from air, five; from fire, water; from 
water, earth; from which comes nourish- 
ment, blood, seed, and lastly man. This, 
however, is intended only as a philosophi- 
eal account of the manner in which the 
fiveelements (asreckoned in their schools,) 
enter into composition and form man; for 
they each are supposed to govern, as well 
as to form, different parts of the human 
frame. The manner in which men are 
created is said to be by lineal descent from 
_Brumha;—the brahmins from his head, the 
kings from his shoulders, the merchants 
from his loins, and the laborers from his 
feet; or, as some Shasters assert, by conju- 

1 union with himself; he being divided 
into two beings, a male and female. 








* The echools teach that God, matter, and soul, 
jare eternal. They also say, that when all was 
,chaos, the = Sattee looked upon the waters, 
|}when the s w of ber eyes formed three eggs 
fom which sprung the three godé of the tridu and 


i= eattees. 
tSattee the female and Siva the male energy. 
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But without going into the mazes of 
Hindoo mythology, or their fabulous ac- 
counts of the creation. 
tempt to give some view of the brahminic | 
system of worship, as we find it in prac- | 
tice, and are obliged to meet it in the form | 
of a popular superstition. The people in 
general, whether learned or unlearned, re- 

Siva as the great object of adoration. 

e has many names, but is usually called 
Parama Sivan," that is, the divine Sivan. 
This god is not in himself, however, by 
any means the only, or even the principal, 
object of worship. His wife Parvutee, | 
(Doorga,) and two of his sons, Pulleyar, | 
(Guneshu,) and Kundan, (Kartikeya,) are | 
more frequently worshipped than Siva; | 
thouzh it is said that. all the worship paid 
to these, or any inferior divinities, ends in 
Si 


va. 

Ti . There is but one considerable 
temple to Siva in this district. It is in Jaff- 
napatam, and is of modern origin, as it was 
founded and endowed by a native mer- 
chant of Jaffna, only about 40 years ago. | 
It is considerably frequented at the time of |. 
the principal festivals; and daily worship |, 
is maintained in it by offerings of flowers, | 
rice, ye ape em Nee 7 — 
ning, by lighting many lamps before the | 
idole " Thitiema e, like others, makes but || 
an indifferent appearance as a specimen of | 
architecture, it being only an accumula. | 
tion of small towers, with a wall enclosing | 
the whole, and a large gate-way. The | 
place for the idol is here, as elsewhere, a | 
sort of square tower having a cupola at top || 
in shape of a church bell. In front of this | 
is an outer oblong room enclosed by walls | 
of hewn stone; and still in front of that, an | 
open court, and a large gate-way. The | 
ornamental parts consist of grotesque fig- || 
ures in masonry over the gate-way, and at || 
the top and sides of the towers, in the In- || 
dian style of architecture, which has no |; 
unity of design, or relation of one part to || 
another. There are not in this temple, or | 
any other here, any large halls, or courts, f 
suitable for public worship after the man- || 
ner of Christian assemblies, they being de- |' 
signed only for the accommodation of tha 
idols and a few brahmins. The worshippers 
collect themselves together in the open 
court, and temporary sheds, or rather, at 
the time of the festivals, in the open air, 
for the purpose of seeing the idols carried 
im procession, and not of hearing instruc- 
tion, or uniting in social worship, as in a 
church. During the principal festivals, 
which once a year are of twenty days con- 
tinuance, a large part of the population in 
this part of the district is collected at 
the temple, many of the people staying 











*In Sanscrit it is Siva, or, as Mr. Ward writes, 
Shiva; but in Tamul there is added the consonant 
y proper names ending with a or». | 

Mr. Ward’s spelling of the prope 
names, (where I de not follow it,) for the sake 
perspicuity. 
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I shall rather at- |, 


given of the discovery, the god was 
oO 








Marcu. 


, day and night, and committing many ex- 
cesses. 

The principal temple to Skundum, or, as 
he is here called, Kundan or Kundu 
Swamey, is at Nellore, and was founded, 
it is said, by the first Tamul king, some 
| centuries ago. The story is, that it was 
afterwards destroyed by some invadin 
foreigners, and the idol cast into a well. 
Afterwards, when the country around had 
| become a wilderness, and the place in 
which the idol was concealed unknown, a 
_huntsman, chasing a hare with his dog, 
was surprised to see his dog suddenly 
beaten back by the timid animal he was 
pursuing. The mystery was unravelled, 
by finding that the rabbit had come to the 
well sacred as the place in which the idol 
was hidden. Information having been 

Eecaght 
rth from his solitude, and honored by 
the erection of a large temple. This tem- 
ple is now more frequented than even that 
of Siva, and is in more repute as the scene 
of many miracles and other tokens of di- 
vine interposition. There is anothercon- 
siderable teinple to this god at Tillipally, 
and still another less frequented in Oodoo- 
ville, besides many smaller ones in different 
places. 

The temples to Pulleyar are still more 
numerous, those either to Siva, or 
Kundun, but they are smaller and less im- 
pe. Many of them are mere mud 

uts, built at little or no expense; and the 
greater part do not contain any idol, unless 
a rough piece of granite may be called 
such. It is always allowable to represent 
this god by a little clay, or cow-dung and 
earth, squeezed in the hand, and then placed 
on a leaf asa seat or throne for it, or by 
putting one rough stone upon another; and 
under these forms he is generally wor- 
shipped. 

The other smaller temples, of which 
there are many, are to Patri Kalee Parvu- 
tee, Viraver, ed Aang &ec. The for- 
mer has some considerable temples, espec- 
ially one which is at Batticotta. It was 
formerly an inferior building, and covered 
only with olas; but, having been burnt 


| down, the goddess, it is said, appeared ina 
| vision to the head man of the temple, up- 


braiding him for allowing the place of her 


| feet to remain exposed to such accidents, 
| and directing to have it rebuilt with stone 


and covered with tiles. ‘This was accord- 
ingly done as fast as the people could be 
induced to come forward to the work. 
Into this temple it was that Mr. Warren 
and Mr. Richards ventured to go, soon after 
their arrival in the district; and in conse- 
quence of their presumption, the natives 
assert, the former soon lost his life, and 
the latter first his voice and then his life. 
This is not a singular instance of the power 
of their idols over missionaries, as Mr. 
Woodward, in consequence of aiding in the 
removal of a temple te Pulleyar situated 
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on the church land at Manepy, was soon 
deprived of his health, and obliged to re- 
move from the station. By journeyings 
and making offerings on the mountains at 
the nerth, it is said, the god is now so far 
propitiated as to allow of his returning to 
the station; but that he has been obliged 
to remove the gate of his yard, which open- 
ed directly upon the temple, (which by 
direction of the government was rebuilt,) 
to a distance from it. Thus, if the people 
are to be believed, the idols have much 
power to maintain their invaded rights, 
and missionaries certainly cannot expect 
much favor from them. 


In my next I propose to give some ac- || 


count of the gods, to whom the temples are 


dedicated.—I remain, very dear Sir, your | 


obedient servant, 
M. WIystow. 


MISSION SEMINARY. 


Retrospective View of the Seminary for the 
years oot” 1898, and 1829, 


Tue document, from which the view of the 
Seminary about to be given was compiled, is a 
printed Report, lately transmitted by the mis- 
sionaries from Jaffna. The importance of the 
institution will furnish an excuse for the repeti- 
tion of some facts, which have appeared in 
past volumes of the Missionary Herald. 
Abstracts of former reports of the state of the 
Seminary may be found in vol. xxi, pp. 166,167, 
vol, xxii, pp. 347—350, and vol. xxiii, pp. 329— 
335. Theextracts from Mr. Poor’s journals, 


published in vol. xxv, p. 311, and at pp. 70, 102, || 


145, and 170 of the last volume, relate almost 
entirely to the pupils, studies, and influence of 
the Seminary, of which he is the Principal. A 
testimonial from Sir Richard Otley, chief jus- 
tice of Ceylon, to the value of the institution, 
may be found at p. 310 of vol. xxv. 


Students.—The report now under considera- || 


tion states, that 24 lads were admitted from the 
preparatory school at Tillipally, in September, 
1827, after having passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation, the number previously in the Seminary 
being 48; and in September 1829, another class 
of 29 were received, all, with one exception, 
from the same school. 


They had made considerable attain- 
ments, not only in Tamul, but in English, 
to which they had attended regularly, for 
three or four years, in that school. Those 
first entered were, at that time, fourteen or 
fifteen years of age: the others, as a class, 
were considerably younger, being, on an 
average, not more than twelve years old, 
as they had been received into the prepara- 
tory school while quite young; a circum- 
stance very favorable to their acquiring a 
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pronunciation of English, and a 
—— meen 
Of the 101 students who now are, or 
have been members of the Seminary within 
the last three years, one has died, another 
left to act as a superintendent of schools, 
and nine have been dismissed, by the visit- 
ing committee, for not approving them- 
selves Hangs Ay gratuitous support. In 
September 1828, the first class, consistin 
of 15 youths, and oné from the second 
class, were regularly dismissed, and re- 
ceived appropriate recommendations. Of 


| this number, nine had been received to the 


ordinance of baptism, on a credible 
fession of Christianity, and were members 
of the church in regular standing. It was 
intended that, as a class, they should pur- 
sue their studies at least another year; but 
their anxiety to obtain some profitable em- 

loyment, and the demands of the mission 

or more efficient native assistants than 
could otherwise be procured, induced the 
conductors to deviate from their intended 
course. 

At the annual examination in Septem- 
ber 1829, by the missionaries, 11 members 
of the first class were regularly dismissed, 
with favorable recommendations. They 
had not proceeded so far in their studies as 
those who left the Seminary the preceding 
year; but on account of their age, the 
wishes of their parents, and some vther 
considerations, it was thought expedient to 
grant them a dismission. 

Of the 27, thus honorably dismissed at 
two annual examinations, nineteen are 
employed at the different stations of the 
American mission, two in the service of 
the Wesleyan, one in that of the Church 
mission, and two in European families as 

rivate teachers. Two remain without 
being permanently a ed, and one died 
in mission service at Tric inopoly 

Course of Study.—The study of English, 
and of various branches of science, princi- 
pally in that language, occupies about two 
thirds of the time of the students, and Ta 
mul literature the remainder. In English, 
the course pursued by different classes has 
not been precisely the same, owing, in 
part, to the difference of capacity and 
able situation in life, in members of differ- 
ent classes, and, in part, to the deficiency 
of books, at one time, which has been sup- 
plied atanother. Experience also has dic- 
tated several changes. An enumeration 
of the principal books, in the order in which 
they have been studied, will give some 
idea of the course pursued in the Seminary, 
and of the extent to which education has 
been carried. 


The books employed in the English and 


! scientific course are the following:— 


Spelling-books, with reading leasons—Dictiona- 
ries—The New Testament—Abridgment of Scrip- 
ture History—English and Tamu! Phrases—Len- 



















































Book, are all used in 
athematics, Geogra- | 
utton’s, and Joyce’s | 
have been used by successive classes— 
Bonnycastie’s Algebra, through Quadratic Equa- 
tions, and tately, Euler’s, in connection with Bon- | 
nycaatie’s—the first four books of layfair’s Euclid— | 
Meusuration, and Surveying, in 
Huttoa’s Mathematice—Cummings’ first Lessons on | 
Geography and Astronomy—-Blair’s Grammar of | 
History—ihe <> parts of Keith on the use of | 
the Globes— Blair's rammar of Natural Philosophy, 
Mechanics and Pn tics—Cu ing 
on the —_ Testament, goomeens | 
with maps—and Bishop Porteus’ Evidences of | 
Christianity. The Biblé, first in Tamul, then in 


Lary is studied and regularity recited on the 
during the whole course. 


, 





The following books, among others, have | 
been introduced as helps in the Tamul studies. 
ey in prose, of Nannool, the standard 
Grammar of the poetic dialect, with an application 
of its principles in analyzing Auveiyar and Mooth- 
urei;—Nannool itself accompanied with copious 
and illustrations from standard authors 
= wailuver Cural, a work on moral subjects— 
parts of Scanda Purana—Tatwa Kaittalei, | 
which treats of the constituent parts and functions 
of the human body—and a Native System of Arith- | 
The Arithmetic well deserves the student’s | 
» theugh he be acquainted with the . 
n systems. It contains many useful tables, | 
in integers and fractions, and some important | 
Mensuration and other branches, expressed | 
ic poetical manner, by which they are 
in momeey for practical pu 
was for a time 


ap 


ee 


inci temples, | 
the reach of mis- | 


' 
| 
‘ 


The reader may find illustrations of this last | 


remark at pp. 10S—105 of the past volume. 


Government.—The Principal has the im- | 
mediate government of the Seminary, and — 
devotes his time to the superintendency of | 
its concerns. In the business of instruc- | 
tion, he is assisted by two well qualified | 
native teachers, employed on a salary, and | 
by twelve or fifteen monitors, selected | 
from the upper classes, who, for teaching, | 
receive asmallreward. The lower classes | 
are taught chiefly by the monitors. Each | 
class is also under the care of a superin- | 
tendent, who is, to some extent, responsi- 
ble for the conduct and daily progress of 
its members. 

Morning and evening prayers, in Tamul, | 
accompanied with the reading of the | 
Scriptures, are attended in the Seminary | 
chapel at sun-rise, and about half an hour | 
before sun-set, throughout the year. The 
hours of study, aside fromthe morning re- 
citation soon after prayers, are frum nine 
o'clock to twelve—from two to evening 
prayers—and from seven to half past eight, 


Manca, 


in the evening. As each monitor is pur- 
suing a course of study with his class, he 
teaches usually but a single branch, and 
is employed — from one to two hours 
each day. The Principal attends the reci- 
tations of the first class at half past six, at 
eleven, and at half past four o’clock. 

The stated weekly exercises have usual- 
ly been, a meeting on Tuesday evening, 
or expounding, and enforcing the Scrip- 
tures; on Friday, for communicating mo- 
ral and religious intelligence from periodi- 
cal publications, in connection with read- 
ing the prophetical parts of the Scriptures; 
and on Saturday evening, a meeting of 
inquiry on subjects connected with per- 
sonal religion. On Sabbath afternoon, 


‘| nearly all the pious students go in compan- 
|| ies of three or four each, to the neighbor- 


ing villages, to catechise the children in 
the native free schools, to distribute tracts, 
and to converse with the people. In the 
evening, all in the Seminary, being divided 
into two classes, according to their stand- 


|| ing, recite the substance of two chapters 


from the Bible; one class in English, the 
other in Tamul. 

The lower classes are examined monthly 
by the superintendents, and their progress 
in study is registered; the monitor's bills 
of all descriptions are then inspected and 
settled; delinquents are corrected by public 
admonitions, forfeitures, in whdle or in 
part, of a small monthly allowance for sta- 
tionary, and occasionally, though but sel- 
dom, by corporal punishment, suspension, 
or expulsion, as the case may require. 


|| Premiums are seldom given, except for ex- 
tra exercises in copying or translating. 
| The hope of obtaining the small places of 


trust and emolument in the Seminary, and 
of being entitled to a certificate of recom- 
mendation at the end of their course, is 
one of the most common and powerful mo- 
tives to diligence and good conduct. Some, 
} it is believed, are influenced by still higher 
considerations. 

All in the Seminary are members of a 
Bible association, which is connected with 
the Branch Bible Society at Jaffna. Quar- 
terly meetings of the association are held 
in the chapel; on which occasions, five or 
six members make appropriate addresses, 
or read translations of suitable pieces, tuken 
from periodical publications. 

At the quarterly vacations, which are 
from ten to twelve days each, the students, 
who are collected from different parts of 
the district, have a very favorable oppor- 
tunity for distributing tracts and portions 
of the Scriptures, not only to their friends 


|| and neighbors, but to the people generally; 
|| an opportunity which most of them are 


very ready to embrace. 
L£xaminations.—The notices of several exam- 
inations previous to 1829, will be omitted. 


An examination in Tamul held in April 
1829, is more particularly worthy of no 
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tice, on account of the excitement it pro- 
duced among the best informed natives of 


the vicinity. Though the several classes | 


were prepared to be examined, as usual, in 
various branches of study, the whole day 
was spent in attending to the dissertations 
and illustrations exhibited on the following 
subjects. 


1. Onthe method of ascertaining the distances 


and magnitudes of the Sun, Moon, and Planets. 


2. A-comparison in several important points, of | 


the Hindoo system of Astronomy, as taught in this 
district, with the European system. 


3. A dissertation on the importance of a knowl. | 


edge of the English language, as a medium of ac- 


quaintance with the contents of Tamul books in the | 
high language, illustrated by a reference to the | 
Asiatic Researches, and other publications in En- | 


glish on Hindoo literature. 
4. Anaccount of the creation of the world, and 


of the first man and woman; also of the flood, from | 
two of the Vedas and from Bhagavat, the seventh of | 


the eighteen Puranas. 


5. Answers to two important questions suggest- | 


ed by the foregoing accounts. 


' 
6. A dissertation on the six Mechanical Rygwers, 


illustrated by experiments. ‘ 
7. A dissertation on the nature and properties of 
the atmosphere, illustrated by experiments. 


The subjects, thus brought forward, 


were not only attended to with interest, 


but excited a very considerable spirit of 


inqui bt the truth of | 
a a | ican Board of Missions; exclusive of de- 


the native systems. 
Buildings, Apparatus, and Library.—The 


rooms for the students, which are now | 
sufficiently extensive for the accommoda- | 


tion of one hundred, together with the re- 
quisite number of native teachers, have 


been tiled, and some of them rendered, | 
in other respects, more substantial and = * Y 
| ing other claims, to grant the Seminary 


commodious. 
Ottley Hall—the principal building— 


designed for public examinations, lectures, | 
library, &c, which was in progress at the | 
date of the last Report, has since been en- | 
larged, by the addition of virandah rooms | 


on one side and end: at the other end, an 
observatory is partly erected. The build- 
ing, in its present form, including the outer 
virandahs, is 109 feet in length and 66 in 
breadth; the centre being two stories in 
height. The whole will be finished, it is 
hoped, in the course of the present year, 
when accommodation for the Seminary, on 
its present plan, in regard to buildings, will 
be tolerably complete. 

The philosophical and other apparatus, 


then obtained, was noticed in the last Re- | 
rt; and it was stated, that other articles 
ad been commissioned from England. || 


In March, 1823, these were received, to 
the amount of about £125, together with 
a good supply of books, for the use of the 
students. Of the apparatus, the pneumat- 
ical and mechanical, with the orrery and 
telescope, have been found particularly 
useful in illustrating various branches of 
study, which could not be taught, to any 
good purpose, without such helps, espec- 
lally where the task is not only to dispel 
ignorance, but to contend with inveterate 
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| prejudices, not readily yielding, even when 


opposed by occular onstration. 

The mission libra which is devoted to 
the use of the teachers, and students as far 
as necessary, consists of more than 600 
volumes, (besides class-books procured for 
the students,) in general well selected. 
Some little progress has also been made, 
in collecting native books, though in re- 
gard to these, and other works connected 
with oriental literature, the library is still 
very deficient, and any of them would be 
most thankfully received. 

Funds and Expenditures —The amount 
of subscriptions obtained in Ceylon and 
India, at the time of printing the first re- 

rt, was £758 4s. 3d. [$3,370] which had 

een devoted to preparing buildings for the 
institutioa. Since then, or within the last 
three years, there has been received 
£331 18s. [$1,475,] which has, in like 
manner, been laid out in buildings; but it 
has covered less than one half of the ex- 
pense, in this department, during the same 
period. The remainder, together with the 
purchase of books and apparatus, the sup- 
port of all the students, the pay of 
teachers, and the salary of the Principal, 
at an average annual amount of more 


£600, has been provided for by the Amer- 


fraying the whole expense of about 100 
lads in the preparatory school. The Board 
having several large and expensive mis- 
sions to support, in which about 800 chil- 
dren are beneficiaries, and more than 
30,000 in the schools, has not been able, 
and probably will not be, without ne 


more ample funds. It must, therefore, be 
in a great measure, dependent on the pri- 
vate benefactions of its friends, for the 
means of sopoertn a larger number of 
youth, and of extending to them the bless- 
ings of education, on a more liberal scale. 
The endowment of native scholarships, 
with suitable provision for the permanent 
support of, at least, six or eight of the best 
students, to be selected from time to time, 
from such as have finished the regular 
course, and retained on the foundation, un- 
til thoroughly prepared to act as instruc- 
tors in different branches of science, is one 


|| particular in which aid is needed, and for 


which it is respectfully solicited, as being 
essential to the continued prosperity of the 


| institution. 


General Remarks.—It is now about 


| twelve years since free boarding schools, 
| for native children, were commenced by 
| the mission and nearly seven since the 
| Seminary was established. On reviewing 
| the past, it may, therefore, not be improp- 


er, for the conductors of this institution to 


| state, in a few words, the results of their 
|| observation and experience thus far. 


1. There is not, as some have supposed, 
any want of intellect among the natives, 
which should discourage attempts to elevate 
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their character: On the contrary, the abil- 
ity and readines# gpk: improvement, 

i b who ve been 
brought more fully under instruction, af- 
ford the greatest encouragement to the 
friends of learning, who would impart un- 
to them, more liberally, the means of ac- 


quiring knowledge. 
2. "She free boarding school em is 
— to be uctive of the best effects. 
hese schools have awakened attention 
and given a tone to public feeling, on the 
subject of education, toa greater extent 
even, than could have been anticipated. 
It may afford some illustration and proof 
of this assertion, to remark that, when the 
m was commenced, there were but 
w schools of any description, in the dis- 
trict; and those few scarcely deserving of 
the name; and so strong was the prejudice 
against missionary influence, that the peo- 
pyle would not allow schools to be estab- 
ished among them. But now,—exclusive 
of nearly two hundred children and youth, 
supported in the Seminary, the preparatory 
l, and the female central school— 
there are, connected with the mission, and 
in the compass of ten or twelve parishes, 
ninety native free schools, containing 
about 3,300 boys and 600 girls, who are at 
least learning to read and write their own 
language, and becoming acquainted with 
the first principles of Christianity. Three 
or four central schools for teaching gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and geography, are also 
lished, with favorable prospects. As 
the free boarding schools were useful in 
exciting a desire for education, so also to 
supply competent teachers and books, and 
thus to render all the schools more effi- 
cient, as well as to increase their number, 
“an institution of a higher order became 
obviously necessary. This gave rise to 
the Seminary, and introduced, it is believ- 
ed, a new and important era in the history 
of education in this district. 
3. The plan of assigning to the English 
¢@ prominent place in the course of 
énstruction, has approved itself in practice, 
as it did in theory. 


The illustration of this point is omitted. It 
was designed chiefly for the East India patrons 
of the Seminary. 


4. The members of the Seminary, who 
have made any considerable progress in 
their studies, form an important medium of 
communication between their teachers and 
the learned natives. As might be expected, 
those among the Tamul people who are 
considered leaders in religion and learning, 
have ever stood aloof from Christian mis- 
sionaries, and regarded their proceedin 
with jealousy and distrust. No brahmin 
has, as yet, offered himself to the service 

any mission in this district, for those 
oo in which they are extensively 
employed, in most parts of India. The 
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most learned of other castes also, studious- 
ly avoid intercourse with the missionaries, 
and keep their scientific, as well as relig- 
ious books, as much concealed as possible. 
But in their intercourse with the students 
of the Seminary, they have been obliged 
to declare their opinions on many impor- 
tant points, concerning which they have 
recently, for the first time, been made ac- 

uainted with the views of Europeans. 


ne most obvious effect of thisis,thatthey | 


are fast forming a more correct opinion of 
the comparative attainments, in science, 
of themselves and of Europeans. 

5. Further experience does not lead to 
the conclusion that the plan of the Seminary 
is too extensive. A doubt has been suggest- 
ed by some, friendly to the institution, 
whether it does not propose to carry the 
business of education farther than the ne- 
cessities of the people require; or if not, at 
least, farther than can be done by them, 
when left to their own resources. But 
while it is difficult to conceive how any 
considerable improvement in the state of 
education here can be effected without for- 
eign aid, and aid bearing some proportion 
to the magnitude and importance of the 
object to be obtained, it is evident, that 
when knowledge is once generally diffus- 
ed, the people will be relieved from so 
many burthensome expenditures, imposed 
on them by ignorance and superstition, 
that, without difficulty, they may them- 
selves support a system of education much 
more extended and liberal. Heathenism 
is not only debasing, but oppressively ex- 
pensive. Any one acquainted with the 
contributions of the people in support of 
idolatry—the time spent—the sums of 
money given—and the personal labor be- 
stowed—must have a thorough conviction, 
that the same sacrifices would enable the 
people, with ease and convenience to pay 
their taxes to government, to establis 
schools throughout the district, and to 
maintain the various institutions of Chris- 
tianity. They might, therefore, without 
increasing their burdens, have within 
themselves the means of oe an in- 
telligent, virtuous, and happy people. 

6. The great object of the institution— 
that of training up Christian teachers—is in 
a fair way of being in a good degree ac- 
complished. The diffusion of Scripture 
knowledge, by well qualified native teach- 
ers, is undoubtedly, the destined means for 
ultimately effecting the renovation of all 
heathen countries. It is the leading object 
of the Seminary, to prepare natives for this 
work; and though the difficulties in the 
way of attaining the object, are inferior 
only to its importance and necessity, some- 
thing has already been effected. It needs 
not be said, that Christian teachers, such 
as the word of God requires, cannot be 
brought forward by any merely human 
culture, mental or moral, however wisely 
directed or long continued. But there is 
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great reason to hope, that those who are | 
rought under a course of judicious and 
persevering Christian instruction will be || 
effectually led to seek and to obtain the in- 
fluence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
This hope, so far as it regards those al- 
ready educated in the Seminary, has, it is 
true, in some instances, not been fully | 
realized. Several who have enjoyed its |; 
advantages, though fitted for other stations || 
of usefulness, are desitute of the leading 
requisite for being set apart as Christian 
teachers. Nor are all those who appear to 
be truly pious, fitted to become teachers 
and guides to others. “Nota novice, lest 
being lifted up with pride he fall into the 
condemnation of the devil; and, on the 
same authority, it may be added, they 
should be such as are “‘apt to teach’’ and 
have ‘‘a good report of them that are with- 
out.” It cannot be expected that those 
who are not somewhat distinguished for 
piety, maturity of judgment, and decision 
of character, will be able to withstand the 
strong influence which will be continuall 
exerted against them, to thwart their ef- 
forts as preachers of the gospel. Ofcourse, 
the work of setting apart native preachers 
can proceed but slowly. Something, how- 
ever, has been done. Of those who left 
the Seminary in September 1828, nine 
were members of the church; of whom 
seven, with some others not educated in 
the Seminary, entered immediately upona 
course of theological studies, under one 
of the missionaries. 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM MR. POOR, || 


DATED JuNE 12rn, 1830. 


Mr. Poor made two journeys to different parts 
of the adjacent continent, during the past year. 
The first was in January, for the purpose of ac- 
companying Mrs. Scudder as far as Trichino- 
poly, on her way to her husband, then on the 
Neilgherry Hills, avd also of distributing tracts 
and forming acquaintance with fellow-laborers 
in different parts of the missionary field. He 
was absent nearly a month, and, on his return 
from Trichinopoly, visited the missionary sta- 
tions at Tanjore, Combaconom, and Negapa- 
tam, where, as well as at other places, he kada 
favorable opportéinity both for distributing tracts 


was to Alleppie, un the other side of the penin- 


Many of the friends of the ngers— 
~~ r. Poor—weregpn board til] she was 
fully under sail. As you are a father, I 
need not describe the parting scene, I will 
only observe, that so deeply penetrated 
was my mind with the conviction, that the 
highest welfare of the child, and my fond- 
est hopes of his being a son that “maketh 
a glad father,” and of his coming forward 
in life to aid the cause of Christ in heathen 
iands, rendered itessentially necessary that 
I should thrust him from my arms, perhaps 
forever, at this tender and bnencoeiay ties 

r 


| that I felt more disposed, immediately 


seeing him mingle his tears with the ocean, 
to observe a season of special thanksgivin 


and praise, than to give place to sorrow ani 


weeping. 


The statements on pp. 25—27 of the number 
| for January, explain the language just quoted 
from Mr. Poor. The youth has since arrived in 
the United States. 

The concluding parts of Mr. Poor’s commu- 
| nication will be quoted at length. They afford 
| brief notices of several missions in the southera 
extremity of Peninsular India. 


While at Alleppie, I was very kindl 
entertained by the er. T. Norton, Chure 
missionary, whom I had the pleasure of 
seeing on my first arrival at Colombo. I 
was happy to find him, after a lapse of four- 
teen years, in good health, and zealous] 
engaged in the work of the mission. I fee 
mapout under many obligations both to Mr. 
| and Mrs. Norton for their kind attention to 


| us during ten days’ residence in their fam- 
ily. From Alleppie I went to Cotyam, 
where I found much that was highly inter- 
, esting in connection with the missionary 
| labors of the Rev. Messrs. Bailey, Baker, 
| and Doran, by whom J was received with 
| Christian affection and kindness. On my 
| 


| return from thence to Alleppie, I had the 

leasure of meeting with the Rev. Mr. 
Miller, of the London Society, who was re- 
| turning from the Neilgherry Hills to Qui- 
| lon, and from whom I learnt many particu- 
| lars respecting our dear brethren Scudder 
| and Graves, and their families, who are 
| now on the Hills in consequence of ill 
| health. On the ensuing day, I accompan- 
| ied Mr. Miller to Quilon, where he is at 
| present engaged in missionary labors. A 


means of restoring him in a great measure 


and preaching the gospel.—The second visit ; year's residence on the Hills has been the 


sula, where he went to place his only son under 
the care of a kind English friend, who had en- 
gaged to take charge of him to England, and to 
procure him a passage from thence to the Unit- 
ed States. The whole number of passengers in 
the ship to England was twenty-nine, of whom 
twenty-one were children. Three were children } 
of Mr. Baker, Church missionary at Cotyam. 


to health, and the bereavement to which 
| he was subjected by the removal of his part- 
| ner in life, soon after his arrival in India, 
has, I trust, been sanctified to his more en- 
tire devotedness to his Master's service. 
On Saturday morning, the 27th of Februa- 
ry, leaving Quilon, I proceeded down the 
coast to Calachy, where I left the dhoney, 
and went in a palanquin to Neyoon, six 
miles distant from the sea-shore. At this 











The ship sailed on the 22d of February. 


| place the Rev. Mr. Mead, of the London 
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the charg’ Society, is stationed, and has | 


the chargé of about@orty congregations of 
native Christians, residing in upwards of 
forty villages, in each of which a school is 
established. I spent the Sabbath and Mon- 
day with Mr. Mead, of whom I had a fa- 
vorable opportunity of making many in- 
quiries respecting that interesting field of 
labor. Neyoon isa branch of the Nager- | 
coil mission, about twenty miles distant, | 
where I met witha cordial reception from | 
Mr. and Mrs. Mault, and also from Mr. and | 
Mrs. Addis. On Tuesday evening I ' 
preached at Claly, to one of Mr. Mault’s | 
congregations, in a church built by Mr. | 
Ringletobe. After service I left for Dhon- 
navoor, a branch of the Palamcottah mis- 
sion, about twenty-five miles distant, where | 
I arrived at sunrise on Wednesday morn- 
ing. Here I spent the day with Mr. Win- 
kler, who has charge of forty-three small 
congregations of native Christians, scatter- 
ed in different directions from his station. 
In the evening I preached to a congrega- 
tion of about fifty persons near the mission 
house. At 12 o'clock I left Dhonnavoor, 
and reached Palamcottah early on Thurs- || 
day morning. Here I spent two busy days 
with Messrs. Rhenius and Schmid, with || 
whom I had much pleasing and 1 trust 
rofitable intercourse on a variety of sub- | 
jects relating to the good work of the mis- 
sion. Leaving Palamcottah on Friday | 
evening, I arrived at Tuticorin, forty miles 
distant, the next morning. Herel spent | 
Saturday and the Sabbath with Mr. Rosen, | 
a missionary employed by the Society for 
Promoting Christianity in Foreign Parts. | 
Mr. Rosen has charge of those congrega- | 
tions in the Tinnevelly district, which were | 
formerly connected with the Tanjore mis- 
sion. On Monday, March the 7th, I em- 
barked on board the dhoney for Jaffna, 
where I arrived in safety on the 20th. 

The distance from Calachy across the 
peninsula to Tuticorin is about one hun- 
dred and five miles. As I travelled in the 
night in a palanquin, and slept while trav- 
elling, I was able to make the most of the 
day in my visits at the several missionary 
stations. But I was reminded at every 
stage, that the week I had allotted for these | 
visits was by no means sufficient. I felt || 
eer to tear myself from the sweet and /|' 
Pr table intercourse with those, whose | 

abors the Lord has signally blessed, and |, 
from whom much important information | 
yeas to be obtained. 
+ Within the period of ten weeks, during |: 
pew journeys on the continent, I visit- || 
thirteen missionary stations, and form- 
ed acquaintance with sixteen missionary 
brethren, and nearly as many sisters, whom | 
I had previously Reewn only by report. | 
It was my intention to give youa short ac- |' 
count of the principal things which I saw | 
and heard at each station, and I actually 
commenced my narrative. But as I could 
not do justice to the subject, nor to my own. | 


| 
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| the narrative which I commenced. 


| city in Georgia, on the 4th of August. 


' German colonies in its vicinity. i 
| therefore, to defend us from the scorching 
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feelings, without writing much more than 
I was willing either to write, or to send to 
you when written, and especially as 1 have 
seen, in periodical publications received 
since my return, detailed accounts of 
nearly all the stations which I visited, I 
have thought it inexpedient to continue 
I will 
only observe that by what I saw and heard, 
my faith in the promises of God, regarding 
the coming and kingdom of our Lord, is 
considerably increased, and that I have re- 
turned to my humble labors at Batticotta 
with a fresh impulse, feeling more willing 
to spend and be spent in my Master’s ser- 
vice, that at his coming | may, through 
grace, be owned and accepted by Him. 


Highly interesting accounts of some of the 
missions in Southern India, which were visited 
by Mr. Poor, may be found in vol. xxiv, pp. 151 
and 321, and vol. xxvi, pp. 22, 161, and 257. 
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LETTER FROM MESSRS. SMITH AND DWIGHT. 


THE last published communication from these 
missionaries was written at Tiflis, the principal 
The onc 
from which large extracts are now to be made, 
was written at Shousha near the close of Sep- 
tember.—Tebreez, mentioned in the first sen- 
tence, is south of Shousha. 


Journey from Tiflis to Shousha. 
We informed you from Tiflis of the rav- 


ages of the cholera morbus at Tebreez. At 
that time we knew of its existence in no 


| other place, except in the region of Bakou, 
' on the Caspian. 


We therefore concluded, 
after finishing our business at Tiflis, to 


| proceed as far as Shousha, where we should 
| find a place convenient, both on account 
| of its healthy situation in the mountains, 

and the society of the German missiona- 
‘ries stationed there, for waiting until 


health should be restored to Tebreez. The 
road we were to take is about six days of 
constant travelling in length; it leads, al- 
most the whole distance, Gpough the level 
and sultry valley of the pe and though 
the soil is in general fertilé and very well 
watered, it passes near not one inhabited 
spot; except the town of Ganjeh, capital of 
a small province, about half way, and two 
In order, 


sun, and to carry our provisions more con- 
veniently, as well as to avoid the fatigue of 
riding on horseback, we hired a large cov- 
ered German waggon from a colony in the 
vicinity, to carry us as far as Hellenen- 
dorf, near Ganjeh, where we expected to 
exchange it for another similar convey- 
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ance. We left Tiflis on Thursday, the 5th 
of August. The next day we learned that | 
a dreadful disease had broken out at Gan- || 
jeh, which was carrying off in a few hours || 
almost all whom it attacked. Our inform. || 
ants knew not its name, but from their |, 
description we were sure it could be no |, 
other than the cholera, or the plague. | 
To go to Hellenendorf now became impos- |, 
sible, as the only road would lead us || 
through the midst of the disease. No al- || 
ternative was therefore left us, but to turn || 
aside to Anenfeld, another colony near the | 
ruins of Shamkor, where we had been | 
warned not to stop, on account of its un- | 
healthy situation. Since its settlement, | 
three fourths of its inhabitants have died, 
and now almost all were absent in the 
mountains to avoid disease. As we arriv- 
ed on Saturday evening, however, we were 
obliged to spend the Sabbath, and did not 
get away till Monday afternoon. On ac- 
count of the quarantines, to which the dis- 
ease at Ganjeh would subject those who 
went in that direction, we found the great- 
est difficulty in procuring a wagon to 
carry us no farther than Korek Chai, one 
stage beyond Ganjeh. This arrangement, 
however, was of much importance, since 
we could thus avoid going directly through 
Ganjeh, as we should have been obliged to 
do had we gong by the post. From Korek 
Chai we took *post-horses, and arrived at 
Shousha on Friday, having been just eight 
days on the roa 

ut these eifht days had done more to 
undermine our health, then all the rest of 
our journey from Malta.‘ The morning 
after we left Tiflis, our dragoman, (who 
was our only attendant,) in consequence of 
fatigue from helping us lift at the wagon 


wheels, and subsequently unload all our | 


baggage, in order to enable the horses to 
draw the wagon through the mud, was 
seized with a fever, which continued with- 


out intermission till Sabbath afternoon. | 


Our own health continued good till we left 
Anenfeld. But we had hardly proceeded 
a mile from that colony, before one, and 
shortly after the other, wae seized with a 
fever, which was accompanied with much 
pain and debility. We attributed this to 
the bad wind which prevailed, more than 
to any thing else. From Shamkor there 
stretches off towards the southeast a broad 
plain, uninterrupted by a single hill as far 
as the eye can reach, and presenting a 
horizon like the sea. Along the banks. 

the Cyrus, which runs in that dire ‘ 
are extensive rice plantations, and beyond 
it is the province of Shirwan, noted for its 
sickly atmosphere. The wind, which blew 
from these regions every day, on the morn- 

r 
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| and had we been dis 





ing that we left the colony brought with it 
a heavy fog from the rice plantations, and 
then became so sultry, debilitating, and 
oppressive, that we seemed almost to i 
ceive the pestilential vapors with which it 
was charged. It continued thus for two 
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| days, and no doubt contributed to produce 


and prolong our illness. Our wagoner 
had sseaaeal to oie us by a road which 
should not lead us through Ganjeb. But, 
to our great surprise, he brought us, be- 
tween eight and nine at night, almost 
within a stone’s cast of that place to sleep. 
We have éince learned that it was the 
cholera, which was then raging there. 
Hundreds had already died of it, and in the 
colony uf Hellenendorf more than forty had 
been attacked. Added to our actual ill- 
ness, and apprehensions from the danger- 
ous disease, then so near us, our accommo- 
dations for the night were not the most 
comfortable. With the exception of two 
nights at Anenfeld, and one at Korek Chai, 
we invariably, during this ride, slept on 
| the ground, in the open air, and more than 
once the middle of the road was the best 
| spot we could find. Such was the case 
this night; and so, throwing our cloaks 
over us, we lay down by our wagon 
wheels until morning. We therWwent on 
/to the post at Korek Chai, but our fever 
| had risen so high that we could proceed no 
farther. A Russian t-house is not a 
very inviting place. It consists, in these 
provinces, generally, ofa walled enclosure, 
within which is a stable for horses and a 
few apartments for Cossacks. The travel- 
ler can rarely find any food, or any con- 
veniences whatever, unless it be an empty 
room. The lodgings of the Cossacks at 
| ie post were cabins uncer ground, and 
| that which we occupied was filled with 
| myriads and myriads of mosquitos, which 
tormented us all day and all night. By 





| the blessing of God, upon the medicines 
we took, we arose the next morning free 
from fever, and were able to go on our 


| way. So weak, however, were we, that 
'we could hardly ride from one post to 
another. We had no appetite for food 
ed to eat, dr bread 
was almost the only food we had. We 
| seem to have been kept up during the re- 
— two days and a half of our jour- 
ney only by the special interposition of 
Providence in our behalf, ex das we 
were to the heat of the mid-day sun, and 
the damps of the midnight air, during the 
| prevalence of an epidemic, of which such 
| exposures are peculiarly the predisposing 
causes. Our morning ride generally con- 
tinued till near noon, and our evening ride 
till near midnight. And one night, after 
|entering the mountains, where the wind 
| blew cold and piercing, our lodging place 
| was an open scaffold ten or twelve feet 
| from the ground, erected by the Cossacks 
‘as the only refuge they could find from the 
| mosquitos. 
| It was not to be expected, that our expos- 
‘ures and fatigue would be attended by no 
| bad conseguences. We were hardly sur- 
prised, therefore, when, a few days @ter 
ur arrival, we were all seized with either 
e intermittent, or remittent fever. But 
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a kind Providence blessed the means we | 


used, and every case soon yielded to the. 
medicines we took. Still we have not all 
of us yet recovered sufficient strength to| 
journey. Indeed we have gone out of the. 


mission premises but once since we ar- | 
rived. 


Terrible Ravages of the Cholera Morbus. | 


We have never ceased to be thankful to | 
God, who brought us to Shousha, even | 
though our journey was attended with | 
some danger and disease; for, before we | 
reached here, the cholera morbus broke 


out at Tiflis, and has raged there so that, | 


up to the last accounts, according to credi- | 
ble report, not far from ten thousand have | 
died. When there, we supposed the popu- 
lation, according to the best estimates we 
could obtain, to be less than forty thou- | 
sand. Nearly one fourth have since been | 
swept ipto eternity! And had we been 
there, should very likely have been 
among the number. For some time after 
we reached Shousha, it was surrounded 
and threatened bythe disease on every 
side, and still defended from it. The in-| 
habitants were much alarmed. The Ar- | 
menians had special prayers, and the Tar- | 
tars went in solemn mourning procession, | 
with banners flying, their heads uncovered, 
and crying with clamorous vociferation 
upon God, to their grave-yard to weep and | 
pray there. The Russian authorities were | 
also alarmed, and adopted precautionary | 
measures, one of which was a law that no| 
one should go out without first takin 
a drink of brandy;—a law, which we thin 
it would be difficult to execute in the’ 
United States. On one side, the disease | 
advanced to Nakhcheman on this side of 
the Araxes. In another direction, it at- 
tacked villages within an hour or two of 
Shousha. Its ravages were felt at Bakou, 
Shamakhi, Koura, and Derbend. And we 
even hear that it is at Astrakhan, and 
along the frontiers north of the Caucassus. | 
Within a few days it has made its appear- 
ance in Shousha, and now a few die of it 
daily. Butit assumes here a comparative-— 
ly mild form, and appears to excite but lit- 
tle alarm. We have been looking forward 
to the first cool weather to put a stop to it. 
But it seems not to be so easily affected by 
a low temperature as we had supposed. At 
Reskd, where it made its first appearance, | 
it broke out in the winter. 
Thus you see, that had our own health | 
been good, there has yet been no time 
when we cculd with safsty have proceeded | 
on our journey. In Nakhcheman, through | 
which we should go in order to take Etch- | 
miazin in our route, the disease still rages. | 
At Tebreez the cholera has indeed ceased, | 
but the plague has broken out, which is a | 
stifl greater hindrance to travelling, and | 
not so likely soon to disappear. How forei- 
bly the reflection strikes one, that God is 
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pouring out upon these countries the vials 
of his wrath. War, cholera, and plague 
follow each other in quick succession, and 
hurry their thousands into the graye. And 
still the survivors repent not. Though 
stricken till the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint, they “revolt more and 
more.’’ Oh for a prophet’s voice to inter- 
pret to them the meaning of their affliction, 
and to teach them how to turn the wrath 
of Heaven into clemency and mercy! We 
have not been able to learn, that the chol- 
era has ever prevailed here as an epidemic 
| except once before: that was in the year 
| 1823. Then it prevailed only in the vicin- 
ity of the Caspian, and did not advance up 
the Cyrus so far as Ganjeh. 


Russian Missions. 


Though our delay here has been long, 
yet, except for the consideration that it 
| will prolong our journey on the whole, we 
are far from being dissatisfied with it. We 
| have been able to gather much information 
| from the brethren here, relating to the ob- 
|jects of our tour, which we hope in due 
time to transmit to you. The experiment 
they are making of carrying forward mis- 
sionary operations within the Russian ter- 
ritories, is a very important one. The re- 
sult of it is yet extremely uncertain. The 
first object of the missionaries in coming 
to these countries was to labor among the 
Mohammedans--both ‘Tartars and Persians. 
They, however, found the Armenians so 
destitute of schools and instruction of every 





| kind, and so deplorably ignorant of the 
| word of God, that they resolved to divide 


their efforts, and appropriate a part only to 
the Mohammedans, and a part to the Ar- 
menians. They commenced a regular sys- 
tem of operations only about three years 
ago. Of the five brethren who were then 
here, three devoted their labors to the for- 
mer class and two to the latter. Two 
| schools have been opened in Shousha for 
the Armenians, under the superintendence 
of the missionaries, and when we arrived, 
one of them contained 60 scholars, and the 
other 30. They have since been discon- 
tinued on account of the sickness in the 
town. The brethren are also in the habit 
of making missionary tours, both in this 
province and in the adjacent ones, for the 
purpose of distributing tracts and books 
among the Armenians and Tartars, and 

so ot publishing to them the gospel, both 
ifpyivate, and in public in the bazars, as 
the Providence of God gives them oppor- 
tunities. These efforts have not been 
without some precious fruits among the 
Armenians, and their general influence 
certainly encourages their continuance. 
The missionary press has hitherto printed 
only in Armenian. They are expecting, 
however, soon, a fount of type for printing 
in Turkish. At present there are but three 
brethren here, Dittrich, Zaremba, and 
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Hohenacker, besides the printer. Of the || 


other two, one is in Bagdad, studying the || 
Arabic, and the other is now on his return | 
from Petersburgh. Zaremba is at present | 
very low of the cholera. Almost all hope | 
of his recovery is extinguished. He has | 
just returned from Tiflis, where he was 
during the raging of that disease. He isa 
dear brother, and his loss will be severely 
felt. We cannot but hope in God, that he 
may yet be raised. We have uniformly 
received the kindest treatment from the 
brethren here during our protracted stay. 
It has truly been a resting place in our 
pilgrimage, both temporally and spiritual- 
y. We hope the Providence of God will 
soon open the way so that we may proceed 
on our journey; but we desire to say, The 
will of the Lord be done. 
Very respectfully yours, | 
Situ, | 

H. G. O. Dwicurt, || 


P. S. Oct.1.—We have thus long de- 
tained this letter on account of the contin- || 
ued weakness of Mr. Smith, by whom it || 
was commenced. He has had occasional | 
returns of fever, which, though slight, have 
rendered it inexpedient for him to write. 
We trust that his strength is gradually re- 
cruiting. 





The extreme hardships and dangers of the | 
route from Tiflis to Shousha were occasioned, 
as the reader will perceive, by the providential || 
and unanticipated fact, that the cholera filled | 
the country with alarm, and disturbed the regu- | 
lar movements of society. Mr. and Mrs. | 
Groves, and their two children, with Mrs. Tay- 
lor, the wife of the English Resident at Bagdad, 
travelled the same road, a few months before, 
without experiencing any harm--then proceeded | 
to Tebreez, from whence these women and | 
children accompanied Mr. Groves and a Ger- 
man missionary, on horseback, thirty days to 
Bagdad.—See p. 49 of the last number. 
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June 10, 1829. We are still at Kiganee 
-—four vessels—-detained by southerly | 
winds. This detention is to me exceed- 
ing painful. Nothing can be so pernicious | 
tothe poor Indians. While a single vessel | 
remains in port, they will do very little 
business, but spend their time loungin 
about deck, or in a still more crimin 
manner. 
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I have had much conversation with capt. 
Dominis, and Mr. Young, his first officer, 
respecting the country about the Columbia 
river. ‘They speak of it in terms of com- 
mendation, as being a fertile country in a 
delightful climate. The Indians are nu- 
merous, and less bloody than on this part 
of the coast. Captain Dominis says, it is 
unquestionably the place where a mission- 
ary station should be established. As he is 
soon to return to the river, he offered me a 
passage. I am extremely anxious to ac- 
company him, but as there is little proba- 
bility of being able to find a passage thence 
to the islands short of eighteen months, I 
must abandon the idea, especially as capt. 
relinquished t 


design of going thither before we return to 


|| Oahu. 


14. Sabbath. This morning we left 
Kiganee. The other vessels preceded us. 
As we approached the mouth of the har- 
bor, we observed the Indians collected on 
the rocks. Some had their muskéts, and 
appearances seemed rather threatening. 
All faces gathered paleness. Capt. Taylor 
ordered the guns to be cleared away, and 
every thing was in readiness to repel an 
attack. I do not think that they intended 
to fire upon us, though had some mischiev- 
ous fellow discharged a single musket, the 
consequences would have been horrible to 
them. Just before we left, I had a pleasant 
interview with my good friend Kowe. I 
besought him to remember what I had told 
him, to love God and Jesus Christ, and to 
avoid sin, that he might be a good and 
happy man. 

. To-day we ran round “Point Rose,” 
the northeastern part of Queen Charlotte's 
Island, and sailed down the eastern side of 
the island to Skidegas. The day was 
pleasant, and the prospect, for this part of 
the coast, delightful. Just before we cast 
anchor, we passed the village of Skidegas. 
To me the prospect was almost enchant- 
ing, and, more than any thing I had seen, 
reminded me of a civilized country. The 


‘| houses, of which there are thirty or forty, 


appeared tolerably good, and before the 
door of many of them stood a large mast 
earved in the form of the human counte- 
nance, of the dog, wolf, &c. neatly paint- 
ed. The land about the village appeared 
to be in a good state of cultivation. The 
Indians do not raise much, excepting po- 
tatoes, as they have not a variety of seeds; 
yet, from the appearance of the land, i 
presume they may greatly vary their veg- 
etable productions. Several of the tribe 
met us — we cast anchor, and remain- 
ed till evening. To these I soon made 
known my object. They appeared pleased, 
and most earnestly solicited me to go on 
shore. They offered four or five of their 
princi men as hostages, and they re- 
pea assured me that all would be 
well. Though I am anxious to see the 
country, and visit this village, yet I am 
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not quite clear that I ought to go. I could 
not effect much by a single visit, and there 
are too many chiefs here, to ensure safety 
from the fact of aE | on board a hostage. 

In the afternoon I told two of their) 
principal nien the story, which I had so 
often repeated at Kiganee—of God—of his 
power and goodness—of his works and 
word. They listened to my statements 
with a good degree of attention, and, when 
I had finished, they insisted upon my giv- 
ing them a small drink of rum! In vain} 
did I tell them that the great chief above | 
had prohibited this practice; in vain, that | 
it would occasion their ruin—that I drank | 
none, and heartily wished every drop of 
this poison was thrown into the sea:—my | 
reasoning had no effect upon them, and I | 
plainly assured them that I should give | 
them none. One of them, who appeared | 
more thirsty than his fellows, was not a 
little offended, and immediately left the | 
cabin. On board the ship of a north-west | 
trader is @ plice very unsuitable to preach | 
temperance to an Indian, and indeed to at- | 
tempt any thing in the form of Christian | 
instruction. 

25. The sun shines from about three, | 
A. M. till nearly nine, P. M., and yet the | 
days are not sufficiently long for the In- | 
dians to do their talking. patience is) 
exceedingly tired. The Skidegas men ex- | 
ceed all that I have yet seen for keenness | 
in trade. One reason why they are so, 
troublesome is, that their skins are the | 
sea-otter, there being very little land fur | 
on the island. One of these skins is worth | 





more than ten beavers, and being scarce | 
and eagerly sought, the man who has taken 
one calculates to banter at least two days | 
before he sells it, and during this time he 
claims special privileges, expects that he | 
shall have free access to the cabin to eat, | 
drink, and lounge, and he must have things | 
in style, too, or he will be highly offended. 
They make a regular business of bantering | 
talk till they are weary—take a short nap 
on deck, or in the cabin—after which they | 
will resume the business with renewed | 
vigor. So uniformly do those Indians tor- | 
ment us when they have these skins, that | 
I dread to see one brought over the side of | 
the ship. 
This tribe is a small one, probably not 
numbering five hundred souls. They, as. 
indeed all the tribes on the island, are less 
addicted to roving than other Indians on | 
the coast. They will become still less so, | 
I think, when the sea-otter shall desert 
their shores, and they find the advantage | 
of cultivating theirland. Here they man- 
ufacture, from grass, hats of an excellent 
quality, some of which they value as high 
as two dollars. Their pipes, which they 
inake of «kindof slate-stone, are curiously 
thé. “Tliey are fierce for trade, bring- 
pé@e fish, fowls, eggs, and berries, 
-offeritig them in exchange for tobacco, 
knives, apoons, carpenter's tools of various 
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|| fail they afford them plenty of 





March, 


kinds, buttons, and clothes. Many of 
these articles they have pilfered from other 
vessels. 

They are the greatest beggars imagina- 
ble; rd have ar a particle of humility, 
even when they assume this posture. 
They seem to think that all are under sa- 
cred obligation to give them whatever they 
condescend to solicit; so that if they are 
denied, they will highly resent it, and cry, 
“stingy”—‘hard fellow,” &c. To-day I 
obtained the Indian words corresponding 
toa few English ones, which one of this 
tribe had learned; but as he perceived that 
I was anxious to increase my stock of 
words, he said I must give him a leaf of to- 
bacco for every additional one. At present 
I pay little attention to them, though I 
have been not a little molested by their 
impudent demands. 


July 1. Off Norfolk sound. I have 
been on shore again at this place, and as 
usual, received the kind attentions of gov- 
ernor Chesticoff. Our wounded officer, 
though somewhat better, is too weak to be 
removed. Isaw nothing new—staid but a 
short time—and am now at sea. 


11. This morning we were driven by a 
storm into Kiganee harbor. The Kiganee 
men, I find, have nearly deserted their vil- 
lage, and the few that linger here are dis- 
turbed with the apprehension, that the 
Nass men are meditating vengeance, on 
account of the murder of their relatives. 
Nor is this apprehension unfounded. They 
are certainly making preparation to attac 


|| them, and they declare that they will de- 


stroy the whole tribe. This they may 
easily do, as the Nass men are numerous, \ 
and are enlisting other men in their quarrel. 
Their good friends, the traders, are con- 
stantly furnishing them with muskets and 
ammunition, and lest their courage should 
New-Eng- 

land rum. The Kiganee tribe will proba- 
bly soon become nearly or quite extinct. 

18. This morning as we approached 
the harbor of Tum Garse, captain Taylor 
requested me to pray on deck, being about 
to bury one of his crew, a native of the 
Sandwich Islands. I cheerfully complied, 
though I almost started at the sound of my 
own voice. 


August 12. During the last month I 
have had but few opportunities with the 
Indians who speak the Queen Charlotte 
Island language, and though I have occa- 
sionally stammered a little “with other 
tribes, yet, for the most part, I have been 
only a witness of their degradation, result- 
ing from drunkenness and its attendant 
vices. And so painful a post of observa- 
tion is this, that, had it been possible, I 
should long since have deserted it. To 
face an enemy without hope of conquest, 
or even the ability of resistance, is exceed- 
ingly disheartening. May I be content, if 
I can do no more, to hang on the wings of 
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evil, and to retard, as much as possible, 
her desolating progress. 

This opens the way, my dear Sir, to say 
something of my trials while on this agen- 
cy. Trials I expected. To be long absent 
from my beloved family and dear asso- 
ciates—to go where 1 should have no sym- 

thizing friend—to be deprived of all re- 

igious enjoyments, save those which are 
found in secret communion with God—and 
for months to dwell closely allied with the 
enemies of the Santar)—teee I regarded, 
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September 30. We arrived on the coast 
| off California, and cast anchor in the Bay 
‘of St. Francisco. After remaining here a 
few days we visited Monterry, where we 
continued till October 18th. At these 
' places I saw several English and American 

gentlemen, from whom I gathered consid- 


|| erable information respecting the country. 


| This, with the result of my own observa- 
tion, I shall briefly communicate. 


vr 
California—Catholic Missions. 


from the first, as trials of no ordinary char- | 


acter. But the 
anticipated. To 
of the de 
without hope—to detect their dishonesty, 
and see them throw around their unlawful 
gain the cloak of deceit—to witness them 
degraded to the level of the brutes, and in 
these circumstances to be put in jeopardy 
by them, and to be an almost passive spec- 
tator of all this guilt and misery, I need 
not say has been truly distressing 

31. Norfolk Sound. We arrived here 
on the 28th inst. I have dined with gov- 
ernor Chesticoff, and since our arrival 
spent some time on shore, but have gather- 
ed no additional information relative to the 
object of my tour. After repeated visits [ 
am confirmed in my opinion, that this is an 
unsuitable place to attempt any thing for 
the Indians. JI am almost certain, that no 
Russian here could cordially approve of 
such efforts. Nor have I -~ very san- 
guine expectations, that any thing will be 
attempted by the Greek church. 

After leaving Norfolk Sound, we en- 
countered a severe northeast wind, which 
drove us far to the westward. We endeav- 
ored to enter the Straits Juan de Fuca, but, 
on account of an easterly wind, cid not 


witness the wretchedness 


succeed. We then made for the Columbia | 


River, spent several days in the latitude of 
the river, and at length made land in the 
immediate vicinity of the country I so 
much desired to visit. Cape Disappoint- 
ment and Point Adams, between which 
land the river empties, we distinctly saw, 
and for several hours were within a few 
miles of them. Captain Taylor was no less 
anxious than I was to enter the river, but 
after arriving so near, we reluctantly aban- 
doned the idea. So tremendous was the 
swell from the southwest, that captain 
~— judged that it would break in twen- 
ty fathoms of water. The danger of cross- 
ing a sand-bar having four fathoms only of 
water, at such a time, is obvious. I am 
fully of the opinion that we could not have 
succeeded, had we attempted it. Soon af- 
ter we left, we encountered a violent 
storm, so that we found it more pleasant, 
as well as safe, to be at sea. The swell 
continued heavy, till_we arrived on the 
coast of California. w long we should 
have been obliged to wait off the mouth of 
the Columbia, before we could have enter- 
ed, it is impossible to say. 


have been greater than I || 


ded heathen, without God, and | 





Upper Mexico, or New California, lies 
as it is at present defined, between 32° and 
42° north latitude. The eastern limits I 
cannot accurately deseribe. It is calculat- 
, ed that the country contains 376,000 square 
miles. It is a pleasant and fruitful coun- 
| try, enjoying the most salubrious climate, 
and producing the necessaries and many 
of the luxuries of life. At Monterry I ate 
excellent pears of the second growth, the 
first fruit being ripe in March, or April. 
|The vine and olive may be successfully 
| cultivated, also most of the tropical fruits. 
| The hills are covered with horses and cat- 
_ tle, by means of which most of their com- 
/merce with foreign vessels is carried on. 
| There is a deficiency of water, and this 


| season the country is afflicted with a se- 


, vere drought. Yet, from what I have 
| seen and heard, I am persuaded that this 


| might be made an exceedingly delightful 


' country. 


| Of inhabitants there are about 5,000 


nominal whites. Most of them are 


' “Creoles” —descendants of Spaniards and 


‘Indians. The old Spaniards have been 
driven from the country. Of Indians, there 


| are thought to be 50,000 between St. Diego 


and St. Francisco:—20,000 of these bel 

to the missions, the most northern of whic 

| is near the latter place. Between this and 
| the northern limits of California the natives 
‘are very numerous, amounting probably to 
| 50,000 more. . 

| ‘The state of education in California is 


| very low. There are few books and no 


regular schools in the country. Of the 
| male inhabitants, it is said that not more 


|| than one in five, and of the females, not 
|| more than one in ten, can read. Boys are 


educated to ride on horseback and throw 
| the “‘laza,’”’ or noose, with which they take 
| wild cattle and horses; girls to dress and 
,dance. This is the highest ambition of 
parents and children, and with these quali- 

fications are the Jatter succeeding the for- 
/mer on the transient, but infinitely mo- 
| mentous, stage of human life. 
| Of their government I know ve 
' excepting that it is in an unsettl 


little, 
state. 


|| Foreign residents, and all who trade on 


of embar- 


| the coast, complain exceedin 
four ports 


| rassment from this source. 


on the coast, no two of them are under the 


same regulations, and almost every mail 
announces some change in their laws 





which meee commerce. Port charges / 
are very high, and duties on foreign = 
are enormous. As might be expected, this 
leads to the practice of smuggling, which I 
believe is very common. 

The religion of California is the Roman | 
Catholic. No other sect is tolerated. | 
Many of the foreign residents have em- | 
braced the religion of the country, so far 
at least as they have found necessary to. 
enable them to m ladies of the coun- | 


try—it being impossible, with their poset 
laws, for a Protestant to marry in 


alifor- | 


nia. 

While at St. Francisco I visited the mis- | 
sion of that name, and when at Monterry I | 
visited that of St. Carlos. Both of these 
missions are situated about a league from 
the presidio of St. Francisco and Monterry. 

‘These missions are smaller than several | 
others farther in the interior. That of 
Carlos, which is in a better condition at 

sent, than the one at St. Francisco, is 
ilt much like a presidiv. It is a square 

area, the sides. of which are about 200 
ee in length, inclosed by buildings used 
‘or work-shops, store-houses, the h of 
the “ »’ andthe church. At St. Fran- 
cisco | was introduced to the only priest of 
the establishment, Padre Thomas des Te- | 

of the order of St. Francisco, a Span- | 
inns, who has been here about twenty 
years. He is of athin = I should | 
think of feeble health. The padre was 
very hospitable. He gave me a pressing 
invitation to visit the mission the next day, | 
which was to be a great feast-day in honor 
of St. Francisco. It being the Sabbath, | 
I declined accepting the invitation, for, 
though my curiosity might have been grat- | 
ified by witnessing the ceremonies of the | 
church, yet I could not conscientiously be | 
present at an exhibition of “bull baiting,” 
which was immediately to succeed the 
church service. He appeared to be a man | 
of considerable information, and of a face- | 
tious temper. He showed me the interior | 
of the church, pointed out the several | 
saints which adorned the walls, and smiled 
when he showed me some paintings, 
which, though they might petrify with ter- 
ror uninstructed Indians, were really 
ludicrous. 

At the mission of St. Carlos I was intro- 
duced to padre Ramond, and padre Saria, 
who for many years had been stationed at 
that place. he latter is the prefect, or 
rt of the spiritual affairs of all Cali- 

ornia. They are both aged, intelligent 
men, of reputation. They seemed 
gratified that I had visited them, and made 
many inquiries respecting the mission at 

the Sandwich Islands. gave them a 
short account of the operations of the 
American Board. Father Ramond took 
much pains to show me the church, the 
holy water, paintings, images, &c. assur- 
ing me, at same time, that they onl 
worshipped what these represented. I ad- 
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mitted that he might ibly employ them 
for this purpose, but | analy Secpboted 
that the ignorant paid to them that hom- 

e which is due to Godalone. He shook 
his head at.such a suggestion, but as we 
could not converse, excepting through an 
interpreter, we dropped the subject. Each 
of these missions has about 300 Indians. 
There are twenty-one missions in upper 
California. 

Those in the interior of the country are 
in a much more flourishing condition than 
those near the sea coast, the country being 
more favorable for cultivation, and tempta- 
tions to sin in some respects being less 
numerous and strong. ‘The average num- 
ber of Indians belonging to this mission, is 
said to be one thousand. At each is one 
or more European padre, who has a few 
soldiers as a guard. ‘These missions serve 
ax inns, or resting places, for hunters and 
travellers, as there are no taverns in the 
country. Under the Spanish government, 
the influence of the pales was very great. 
Indeed the whole country was under their 
control. Their establishments of course 
have been, and continue to be, in a great 
measure, secular. They have accumulat- 
ed large herds of cattle, horses and sheep, 
have traded with foreigners, and enriched 
their missions. Having this influence, and 
possessing these means, they have gener- 
ally secured the good will of visitors, who 
speak of their hospitality in terms of com- 
mendation. , , 

But to benefit the native inhabitants of 
California, was the professed object for 
which they came hither. And what has 
been the result of their labors with the In- 
dians? On this subject I would speak with 
candor and kindness. The natives of this 
coast are, I admit, less intelligent than 
those who live farthernorth. Their coun- 
tenances are dull and heavy, and they ex- 
hibit little evidence of possessing native 
strength of mind. In one respect, howev- 
er, this has been favorable to their civiliza- 
tion and Christianization, as they have 
been pacific in proportion to their obtuse- 
ness of intellect. Such men the missiona- 
ties from the Roman Catholic church, 
more than fifty years sinee, gathered 
around them, and formed into societies 
under their immediate and constant super- 
intendance, for the purpose of. affordin 
them instruction in the arts of civilize 
life, and in the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity. All this they attempted 
without giving them the Bible, or employ- 
ing means to elevate them to the rank of 
thinking, intelligent bein They fed 
them, taught them to cultivate the earth, 
to build themselves houses, and manufac- 
ture their own clothes. A few prayers in 
the Spanish language they obliged them 
to commit to memory, and having baptis- 
ed, the sensunentiien good Christians. 
In 17 Vancouver visited the missions of 
St. Francisco and St. Carlos. After de- 





ee See SCC 
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scribing the establishments and the method 
of controlling the Indians, he says:—The 
missionaries found no > sees in sub- 
jecting these people to their authority. It 
is mild and charitable, teaches them the 
cultivation of the soil, and introduces 
among them such of the useful arts as are 
most essential to the comforts of human 
nature and social life. It is much to be 
wished that these benevolent exertions 
may succeed, though there is every ap- 
pearance that their progress will be very 
slow; yet they will probably lay a founda. 
tion, on which the posterity of the present 
race may secure tu themselves the enjoy- 
ment of civil society.’"*—Their efforts were 


at that time regarded in the light of an ex- _ is the tenor of the instructions uniformly given 


periment. Little impression could be made 
on the minds of adult Indians, whose habits 
were confirmed; but here were their chil- 


dren, whose minds were unoccupied, and | 


upon which they could have stamped their 
own image. Inthe light ofan experiment, 


therefore, these efforts can be regarded no || 


longer. And what is the result? After 
fifty years of toil, where are the smiling 
villages of industrious, intelligent mechan- 
ies? Where the happy neighborhoods of 
agriculturists? Where are found scenes 
of domestic bliss? Where are the indica- 
tions of improved society? Where are seen 
those who have ceased to do evil, and learn- 
ed to do well? None of these are to be 
found. It is admitted by all, with whom I 
have conversed on the cdast, Catholic and 
Protestant, that these converted Indians, 
as they are called, are exceedingly de- 

ded—much more so than their uncivil- 
ized neighbors. They are exceedingly 
uncleanly in their persons and habitations, 
are beastly drunkards, notorious game- 
sters, and are so many of them diseased in 


consequence of lewdness, that they are | 
constantly dying off. They frequently run |, 


away from the missions, and lead on the 
untutored Indians to deeds of desperation. 
It is painful to see how little has been ef- 
fected. by men, many of whom doubtless 


have sincerely desired to benefit these In- |’ 


dians. But the history of these efforts 
among the pagans of California may not 





be lost, may not fail to be useful to the | 
church. Had the gospel been preached | 
in its purity and simplicity to these men, | 
had they been maght to read, and had | 
the simple statements of the bible met 
their eyes, what, by the blessing of God | 
would Rope been effected? If the preach- | 
ing of the gospel and the perusal of the | 


bible, have changed to a moral garden, | 


the barren rocks, and to perennial spring | 
the ever during winter, of Greenland, | 
what could not the same means have | 
effected on the pleasant hills, and the 
verdant, blooming vallies of New Al- 
bion? 

(To be concluded. ] 


_ 


*See Vancouver’s Voyages, vol. ii, p. 15. 
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Cherokees. 


| RESOLUTIONS AND STATEMENTS OF THE 


MISSIONARIES RELATIVE TO THE CON- 
TEMPLATED PLAN OF REMOVING THE 
INDIANS. 


THE missionaries of the Board, it is believed, 
have never jnterfered with the political con- 
cerns of the people among whom they have re- 
spectively resided, by giving advice or, exerting 
influence publicly or privately; unless the regu- 
lar discharge of their duties as Christian teach- 
ers be considered such an interference. Such 


| them. It is to b> expected, however, that where 


the doctrines and precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion are faithfully preached among an unevan- 
gelized people, and a large portion of the most 
intelligent. youth are educated in’ Christian 


| schools, that savage laws and usages will be 
| gradually modified, and at length supplanted, 


by the laws and usages which prevail among 
Christian and civilized nations. The preva- 
lence of Christianity in a country has always 
been accompanied by such a change. The 
change is desirable; and is one of the objects, 
though not the principal one, nor the one direct- 
ly aimed at, in establishing missions in heathen 
countries. 

Yet the mere fact, that men are Christian 
missionaries, cannot deprive them of the right 
to have an opinion, and to express it publicly, 
on an important moral question, though the 
question may involve the civil rights of the peo- 
ple among whom they reside, and affect their 
political as well as their moral welfare. The 
question at present agitated, respecting the re- 
moval of the southwestern Indians across the 


| Mississippi, is regarded by the missionaries of 


the Board among the Cherokees, as a question 
of such a nature, thatthey could not maintain 


| their character as preachers of righteousness, 


} 


! 


|; ion with regard to the effect which the contem- 


without stating their views freely upon it. The 
missionaries of the Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions, and of the United Brethren, viewed 
the subject in the same light. The Methodist 
missionaries, at a meeting previously held, had 
expressed their views on the question, and 
caused them to be published, which were in 
perfect accordance with what is here expressed 
by their brethren of the other denominations. 

It is obvicus that no persons possess so am- 
ple means as the missionaries, of knowing what 
the present condition and prospects of the Cher- 


| okees are; what progress they are making in 


improvement; and what their wishes respecting 
removal are; and of forming so correct an opin- 


plated plan, if carried into execution, would 
probably have on their future improvement and 
welfare. The persons, whose names are con- 
nected with the following document, reside at 
eleven different stations, so scattered over the | 
country, as to give them access to all the peo- | 
ple; the Cherokees are constantly in the habit | 
of visiting them, and holding the most familiar | 
intercourse with them; and they, in performing | 
their duties as missionaries, are accustomed | 


frequently to itinerate to every part of the na- | 
tion. 


At a meeting held at New Echota, De- | 
cember 29th, 1 
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Rev. Danie S. Butrick, 
Rev. Wu. CHAMBERLIN, 
Rev. Wm. Potter, 
Rev. S. A. Worcester, 
Rev. Jonny Tompson, 
Mr. Isaac Proctor, 
Doct. Evizor Butcer, 
Mr. Joun C. Etswortn, 
Mr. Wa. Hottanp, 
Rev. Gortiizs Byuan, 
Rev. H. G. CLauper, 
Rev. Evan Jones, Mission 
can Baptist Board of Foreign 


, the following persons | 

were present: 

Missionaries of the || 

American Board 

of Commissioners 

for Foreign Mis- 
J) sions. 


Assistant mission- 


aries of the A. B 


C.F. M. 
Missionaries of the U. | 
Brethren’s Church. 


of the Ameri- | 
issions. | 


Daniel S. Butrick was chosen chairman | 
of the meeting, and S. A. Worcester secre- | 





“The meeting was opened with prayer by | 
the aaa. e td 1} 
After deliberate consultation, the fol- || 
lowing resolutions were unanimously || 
ot new and ordered to be presented for |) 
ublication to the editor of the Cherokee i 
enix. ] 
Resoleed, That we view the Indian || 
‘Question, at present so much agitated in 
the United States, as being not merely of | 
a political, but of a moral nature—inas- || 
much as it involves the maintenance or | 
violation of the faith of our country—and.' 
as demanding, therefore, the most serious | 
consideration of all American citizens, not 
only as patriots, but as Christians. 
esolved, That we regard the present | 
crisis of affairs, relating to the Cherokee 
nation, as calling for the sympathies, and 
prayers, and aid, of all benevolent people | 
throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That the frequent insinuations, | 
which have been publicly made, that mis- | 
sionaries have used an influence in direct- | 
ing the political affairs of this nation, de- | 
mand from us an explicit and public disa- | 
vowal of the charge;.and that we therefore | 
solemnly affirm, that in regard to ourselves | 
at least, every such insinuation is entirely 
unfounded. 

Resolved, That, while we distinctly aver 
that it is not any influence of ours, which 
has brought the Cherokees to the resolu- 
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tion not to exchange their place of resi- 
dence, yet it is impossible for us not to feel 
a lively interest in a subject of such vital 
importance to their welfare; and that we 
can perceive no consideration, either moral 
or political, which ought in the present 
crisis, to restrain us from a free and public 
expression of our opinion. 

esolved, Therefore, that we view the 
removal of this people to the west of the 
Mississippi, as an event to be most earnest- 
ly deprecated; threatening greatly to re- 
tard, if not totaliy to arrest their progress 


|| in religion, civilization, learning, and the 
|| useful arts; to involve them in great dis- 


tress, and to bring upon them a complica- 
tion of evils, for which the prospect before 
them would offer no compensation. 
Resolved, That we deem ourselves abso- 
lutely certain that the feelings of the whole 


|| mass of the Cherokee people, including all 
ranks, and with scarcely a few individual 

| exceptions, are totally averse to a remov- 

|| al, so that nothing but force, or such op- 


pression as they would esteem equivalent 


. || to force, could induce them to adopt such 
‘| ameasure. 


Resolved, As our unanimous opinion, 
that the establishment of the jurisdiction of 
Georgia and other states over the Cherokee 
people, against their will, would be an im- 
mense and irreparable injury. 

Whereas we have frequently seen, in 
the public prints, representations of the 
state of this people, which we know to 
be widely at variance with the truth, and 
which are highly injurious in their ten- 
dency, 

Resolved, That we regard it as no more 
than an act of justice to the Cherokee na- 
tion, that we publish the following state- 
ment, and subjoin our names in testimony 
of its correctness. 

The Cherokee people have been advanc- 
ing in civilization fer a considerable num- 
ber of years, and are still advancing as rap- 
idly, we believe, as ever. Our various 


| opportunities of acquaintance with them 


have been such, that we suppose our unit- 


| ed estimate of their progress cannot vary 


widely from the truth. Of this, however, 
the public must judge. Mr. Byhan first 
arrived in the nation as a missionary in 
May 1801, left it in 1812, and returned in 
1827. Mr. Butrick arrived in January and 
Mr. Chamberlin in March 1818. Mr. 
Potter and Doct. Butler arrived in January, 
1821; and Mr. Elsworth and Mr. Jones in 
November of the same year; Mr. Proctor 
in October 1822; Mr. Holland in Novem- 
ber 1823; Mr. Worcester in October 1825; 
Mr. Clauder in November 1828; and Mr. 
Thompson in January 1829. We occupy 
eleven stations, in different parts of the na- 
tion. One of these stations is in that part 
which is considered to have made the least 
progress of civilization. 

When we say that the Cherokees are 
rapidly advaneing in civilization, we speak 
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of them asa body. There are very differ- 
ent degrees of improvement; some families 
having risen to a level with the white peo- 
ple of the United States, while the progress 
of others has but commenced. Between 
the extremes are all grades, but we do not 
believe there is a family in the nation, 
which has not in a measure felt the change. 
That the Indians of mixed blood should, 
upon an average, be in advance of the full 
Indians, was to be expected, and is un- 
doubtedly true; although some Indians of 
full blood are in the foremost rank, and 
some of mixed blood help to bring up the 
rear. 


It has been represented, not only that | 


improvement is confined almost exclusive- 
ly to Indians of mixed blood, but that these 
constitute an insignificant portion of the 
nation. Neither representation is correct. 
We believe that not less than one fourth 
part of the people are in a greater or less 
degree mixed. The number of families of 
mixed blood has been stated at about two 
hundred, which is less than the number of 
families of which one parent is white. 
That these can bear but a small proportion 


to the number in which one or both parents | 


are of mixed blood is manifest, since the 
process of amalgamation has been going 
on for many years, until the descendants 
of whites are to be found of at least the 
sixth generation. 

But, as we have already said, it is far 
from being true that improvement is chief- 
y confined to this class. It is well known 
that the Cherokees were originally found 
by the Europeans in a purely savage 
state, naked almost in summer, and cloth- 
ed with skins in winter, living in misera- 
ble huts, without floors or chimneys, and 
subsisting, partly indeed by agriculture, 
but mainly, by the chase. Without im- 
plements of iron, and without the art of 
manufacturing cloth, it could not be far 
otherwise. ‘To this purely savage state 
the present certainly bears a far less resem- 
blance, than to that of the civilized people 
of the United States. The very lowest 
class, with few exceptions, are, in our ap- 
prehension, as near the latter as the for- 
mer. As to the straggling beggars, who 
are seen abroad in the white: settlements, 
they ought only to be compared with the 
drunken stragglers of other nations, to 
judge of comparative civilization. 

It would swell our statement beyond a 
proper length to descend into many par- 
ticulars, but it seems necessary to specify 
a few. 

At present many of the Cherokees are 
dressed as well as the whites around them, 
and of most of them the manner of dress is 
substantially the same. A part of the old 
men, perhaps nearly half, retain, not in- 
deed the original Indian dress, but that, 
nearly, which prevailed a dozen years 
since. Almost all the younger men have 
laid it aside. A very few aged women are 
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seen with only a petticoat and short gown, 
meeting each other at the waist, which, 
twenty years ago, was the general style of 
female deces. “Except these very few, no 
woman appears without at least a decent 

own, extending from the neck to the feet. 

wenty years ago most of the Cherokee 
children, of both sexes, were entirely naked 
during most of the year. Now there are 
few, if any families, where the children 
are not habitually clothed; and especially a 
Cherokee girl, without decent clothing, is 
an object very seldom seen. If the pre- 
sent course continues, wiien those who 
are now in the decline of life shall have 
passed away, the dress of the Cherokees 
will scarcely distinguish them from their 
white neighbors. 

The Cherokee women generally manu- 
facture more or less good substantial 
cloth. Many families raise their own cot- 
ton. A great part of their clothing is 
manufactured by themselves, though nota 
little is of New England and foreign man- 
ufacture. 

Thirty years ago a plough was scarcely 
seen in the nation. Twenty years ago 
there were nearly 500. Still the ground 
was cultivated chiefly by the hoe only. 
Six years ago the number of ploughs, as 
enumerated, was 2,923. Among us all, 
we scarcely know a field which is now 
cultivated without ploughing. Conse- 
quently the quantity of land under cultiva- 
tion is increased several fold. Habits of 
industry are much increased, and still in- 
creasing; and though many fail in this re- 
spect, so that the more indolent sometimes 
trespass upon the hospitality of the more 
industrious, yet most families provide, in 
the produce of their fields, for the sup- 
ply of their own wants, and many raise 
considerable quantities of corn for sale. 
Suffering for want of food is as rare, wé 
believe, as in any part of the civilized 
world. 

The dwellings of the mass of the Chero- 
kees are comfortable log cabins. The 
meanest are not meaner than those of 
some of the neighboring whites. Former- 
ly their huts had neither floors nor chim- 
neys. Twenty years since nonly all had 
chimneys, but few had floors. Now most 
of the cabins are floored, besides being 
much improved in other respects. Many 
of the houses in the nation are decent two 
story buildings, and some are elegant. 

In the furniture of their houses, perhaps, 
the mass of the people suffer more, than in 
almost any other respect, by comparison 
with their white neighbors. Yet in this 

articular we notice a very rapid change 
in the course of a few years past. 

The diffusion of property among the 
people is becoming more general. 

In no respect, perhaps, is the approach 
to civilization more evident than in regard 
to the station assigned to women. Though 
in this respect there is still room for im- 


11 





° , 
rovement, yetin general they are allowed 
to hold their pro 4 lace. 
Polygamy, which has prevailed to some 
extent, is becoming rare. It is forbidden 
by law, but the law being as yet without a 


penalty annexed, has probably much less || 


influence than public opinion, which 
makes the practice highly disreputable. 
A few are still living in a state of polyga- 
my, but at present almost no one enters 
the state. 

Superstition still bears considerable 
sway, bot its influence is rapidly declin- 
ing. Customs which once it was infa- 
mous to violate are fast disappearing. 
Most of the young men of the nation ap- 
pear to be entirely ignorant of a large por- 
tion of the former superstitions. Ancient 
traditions are fading from memory, and 
can scarcely be collected, if any one would 
commit them to paper. Conjuring, how- 
ever, is still, to a considerable extent, prac- 
tised by the old, and believed in by the 
less enlightened even of the young. 


In regard to intemperance there is much | 


to deplore, but it is, we believe, an undis- 
fact, that its prevalence has greatly 
Siminished, and is still diminishing. Jn- 
deed we are confident that, at present, the 
Cherokees would not suffer in this respect 
by a comparison with the white population 
around. In regard to the scenes of intoxi- 
eation exhibited at the sessions of courts, 
and on other public occasions, the Chero- 
kees, in consequence of their wholesome 
laws on the subject, have greatly the ad- 
vantage. 
In education we do not know that the 
pro of the Cherokees should be called 
rapid. Certainly it is far less so than is 
desirable. The following facts, however, 
will serve to correct some misstatements 
on this subject. We have before us the 
names of 200 Cherokee men and youths 
who are believed to have obtained an 
English education sufficient for the trans- 
action of ordinary business. Females, it 
will be observed, are excluded, as are many 
men and youths who can barely read and 
write. Of these 200 persons, about 132 
were instructed wholly within the nation, 
about 24 received within the nation suffi- 


cient instruction to enable them to transact || 


ordinary business, independently of su- 

radded advantages, and about 44 were 
instructed chiefly abroad. We doubt not 
that a more extended acquaintance would 
increase the list. An increasing anxiet 
among the people for the education of their 
children is very apparent. 

Of the number who are able to read 
their own language in Guess’s alphabet we 
should vary somewhat in our individual 
estimates. None of us, however, supposes 
that less than a majority of those whe are 
between childhood and middle age can 
read with greater or less facility. 

* Nothing could be further from the truth 
than the representation that any class of 
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| the Cherokees are in any respect dete- 

riorating. However slow may be the =n 
gress of a portion of the people, their 
course is manifestly not retrograde, but 
progressive. 

In regard to the state of religion we 
deem it sufficient to state, as nearly as we 
are able, the number of members of the 
several religious societies. To. the Pres- 
byterian churches belong 219 members, of 
whom 167 are Cherokees. In the United 
Brethren’s churches are 45 Cherokee mem- 
bers. In the Baptist churches probably 
about 90; we know not the exact number. 
The official statement of the Methodist 
missionaries made a little more than a year 
ago gave 736 as the number of members in 
their societies, including those who are 
denominated seekers. The number ac- 
cording to the report of the present year 
| we have not been able to ascertain. We 
| are assured not less than 850. Of these 

the greater part are Cherokees. 
| While we represent the Cherokee peo- 
le as having made great advances in civ- 
| lization and knowledge, as well as in re- 
| ligion, we wish not to be understood to at- 
| tribute all to the influence of missionary 
| efforts. We trust indeed that missiona- 
| 





ries, besides introducing the religion of the 
gospel, have had their share of influence 
in promoting education and the habits of 
| ¢ivilized life. But this influence has not 
been alone, nor was it the first which be- 
gan to be felt. 
| The intermixture of white people with 
| the Indians has undoubted] at a con- 
| siderable cause of the civilization of the 
latter. The operation of this cause upon 
| the descendants of white men we believe 
| is not called in question; but some have 
| seemed to suppose its influence on the 
| full Indians to have been of an opposite 
| character. Tosay nothing of the improba- 
bility of such a supposition considered as 
theory, itis manifestly contrary to fact in 
| relation to this people. The less civiliz- 
| ed Indians are led by degrees, and more 
and more rapidly, as prejudices subside, to 
| adopt the better customs of the more civil- 
ized, whose examples are constantly be- 
| fore them. 

The proximity of the whites, also, is by 
no means injurious in every respect. The 
' evil which they have brought upon the 

Indians by the introduction or ardent spir- 
| its, and of vices before unknown amon 

them, is indeed great. On the other hand, 

however, the gradual assimilation of the 
| tribe, thus surrounded by civilized people, 
| to the customs and manners which con- 
_stantly invite their imitation, and the 
| facility thus afforded for procuring the com- 
forts of life, are benefits of no little value. 
To deprive them of these advantages, while 
_in their present state, would be an incal- 
| culable evil. 
In relation to the arts of civilized life, 
and especially those of spinning and weav- 
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ing, most important results were produced 
by the system of means proposed by Wash- 
ington, and carried into effect by some of 
the former ~ of the government; par- 
ticularly Col. Dinsmore, to whom the 
Cherokees acknowledge themselves great- 
ly indebted. 

It has been often represented that white 
men and half-breeds control the political 
affairs of the nation. White men can, by 
the constitution, have no part in the gov- 
ernment; and to us it is evident that the 
influence of the white citizens of the na- 
tion over its political concerns is of very 
little consideration. For ourselves we 
have already disclaimed such influence. 
Not only have we been disposed, on our 
own part, carefully to avoid all interfer- 
ence with such concerns, but we well 
know that the Cherokees would ever have 
repelled such interference with indigna- 
tion. Since, however, all that has been 
said of our influence has been mere sur- 
mise, without even the pretence of evi- 
dence, we cannot suppose that much more 
is necessary on our part, than to deny the 
charge. | , 

That the Indians of mixed blood possess, 
in a considerable degree, that superior in- 
fluence which naturally attends superior 
knowledge, cannot be doubted. Of this 
description certainly are the greater por- 
tion of those through whose influence a 
happier form of government has taken the 
place of that under which the Cherokees 
formerly lived. But it would be a power 
ofa far different kind from any which ex- 


ists in the Cherokee nation, which could, | 


as these leading men have been represent- 
ed to do, assume and maintain an impor- 
tant position, in opposition to the will of 
the people. Particularly is there over- 
whelming evidence, that no man, what- 
ever degree of talent, or knowledge, or 
previous influence he might possess, could 
possibly find his way into office at the pre- 
sent time, whose views were known to 
contravene those of the mass of the peo- 


ple on the grand subject of national inter- || 


est—a removal to the west. The disposal 
of office is in the hands of the people—the 
people require patriotism, and the — 
touchstone of patriotism is, ‘Will he sell 
his country?” 

It may not be amiss to state what pro- 
portion the Indian blood actually bears to 
the white in the principal departments of 
the Cherokee government. The present | 
sana chief, Mr. John Ross, is, we be- 
ieve, but one eighth Cherokee. Maj. Low- 
rey, the second principal chief, is one half | 
Cherokee. The legislature consists of | 
two branches, styled the National Commit- | 
tee and Council, the former numbering 16 | 
members and the latter 24. The presiding | 
officers of both these branches are full | 
Cherokees. Of the committee two only, 
including the president, are full Indians, 
of the rest, seven are half Indian, wwe | 





| 





| more, and five less, than half. Of the 

Council, 16 are suppused to be full In- 
dians, seven half, and one only one 
fourth. No measure can be adopted with- 
out the concurrence of both houses, and 
consequently every public measure has 
the sanction of a body of which two thirds 
of the members are of unmixed Indian 
blood. Each succeeding election may 
vary the proportion. This is, as nearly as 
we can ascertain, the proportion as it now 
stands. 

The effect of the new form of govern- 
ment, adopted by the Cherokees, has been 
represented abroad, we know not on what 
grounds, to be prejudicial to the interests 
of the people. §n this subject it does not 
belong to us to theorize. We can only 
say that the actual effect, as it s under 
our own observation, is _— 'y beneficial; 
nor is there any class on whom it operates 

| injuriously. 

One other representation we feel it our 
duty to notice, viz: that the people are de- 

_terred from the expression of opinion by 
the fear of the chiefs. Nothing, we are 
' gure, could be more unfounded. Freedom 
of speech exists nowhere more unrestrain- 
/ed than here. Individuals may very pos- 
| sibly be restrained from the expression of 
an opinion favorable to the removal of the 
| mation, by the dread of incurring the 
odium of public sentiment; but this is the 
only restraint, and it is one which suppos- 
es, what in fact exists, an overwhelming 
' torrent of national feeling in opposition to 
_ removal. 

It is on this subject, most of all, that the 
views of the Cherokees have been ascrib- 
' ed to the influence of missionaries. In 
_ denying all interference with their politi- 
' eal concerns, we have repelled this in- 
| sinuation. We would not be understood 

to affirm that we have always studiously 

avoided the expression of our opinions, but 

that we have not acted the part of advisers, 

nor would, nor could have influenced the 
| views of the people or of their rulers. 

In reference to the ee of the 

_ Cherokees to the jurisdiction of the sever- 
| al states, whose chartered limits embrace 
| their country, it may not be improper to 

state what, from a constant residence 
| among them, we cannot but perceive to be 
| their Lelings. One sentiment manifestly 
pervades the whole nation—that the ex- 
| tension of the laws of the states over them, 
without their consent, would be a most 
oppressive and flagrant violation of their 
natural and conventional rights; and the 
sufferance of it by the United Statés, as 
flagrant a violation of those treaties on 
which alone they have relied for security. 
It would be as idle, also, as it is distant 


|| from our wish, to conceal, that our views 


on this subject accord with theirs, and that 
on a topic of such universal excitement, it 
is impossible that our views should be un- 
known to them. If the free expression of 








such an opinion be a crime, to the charge 
of that crime we plead guilty. If we 
withheld our opinion when called for, we | 
could not hold up our heads as preachers 
of righteousness | a people who 
would universally regard us as abettors of | 
iniquity. 
hile such are the feelings of the Cher- | 

okees, it is impossible that the jurisdiction | 
of the several states should be established 
over them without producing the most un- | 

py results. It is not easy to conjecture 
what course, in such an event, the major- | 
tty would adopt. Any thing approachin 
to unanimity could not be expected. 
Some would undoubtedly join their breth- | 
ren in Arkansas; some, if we may judge | 
from remarks which we frequently hear, 
would seek a refuge beyond the bounda- 
ries of the United States; while others still 
would make the experiment of remaining, | 
subject to authorities to which they must 
render an unwilling obedience. Either 
alternative would be adopted with such 
feelings as would in many, we fear in most 
instances, preclude the probability of their 
making further progress in improvement, 
or even retaining the ground they have 
gained. The news of the failure of their | 
cause would drive them to despair, and 
despair, there is every reason to fear, 
would goad many of them on to ruinous 
excesses of vice, if not, in some instances, 
to blind revenge. Hard is the task of that 
philanthropist who would attempt to ele- 
vate, or even to sustain the character of a 
broken-hearted people.—But we forbear 
to dwell upon the anticipation of evils 
which we earnestly hope will never be 
realized. 

In all the preceding statements we are 
conscious of having Eanentty endeavored 
to avoid every degree of exaggeration. | 
To us it appears that the Cherokees are in 
course of improvement, which promises, 
if uninterrupted, to place them, at no dis- 
tant period, nearly on a level with their 
white brethren: Laboring, as we are, to 
aid them in their progress, we cannot do 
otherwise than earnestly deprecate any 
measure which threatens to arrest it. In 
this light we view the attempt to remove 
them from their inheritance, or subject 
them, against their will, to the dominion 
of others. Our sympathies are with them 
—our prayers have often ascended, and 
shall still ascend in their behalf—and 
we earnestly invite the prayers of all our 
fellow Christians, that me who rules the 
destinies of nations will deliver them out 
of all their afflictions, and establish them 
in the land which he has given them; 
and at the same time, that he will open all 
their hearts to receive the gospel of his 
Son, and thus to secure to themselves the 
possession of a better country, even a heav- 
. (Signed,) 

oTTties Bynay, D.S. Burricx, Wm. | 
Cuamperiin, Evan Jones, Wa. Porrer, | 
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S. A. Worcester, Jonn Tuompsonx, H. 
G. Crauper, Isaac Proctor, J.C. Exs- 
wortn, E. Butter, Wa. Hotranp. 
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'| EXTRACT FROM LETTERS OF MR. STUART 


AND MR. HOLMES, DATED AT TOKSHISH, 
pec. 6TH, anv nov. 18TH, 1830. 


Effects of the Mission on the Indians around 
Tokshish. 


At p. 45 of the last number, it was mentioned 
that Mr. Blair had requested to be discharged 
from missionary labors, and was about to leave 
Martyn. Mr. Holmes, who has heretofore re- 
sided at Tokshish, has been directed to take the 
place of Mr. Blair. On leaving the place of his 
former labors, he makes the following remarks 
respecting the reasons for his removing to Mar- 
tyn, rather than Mr. Stuart. 


Here about ninety commune on sacra- 
mental occasions, and at Martyn only ten 
—here near two hundred compose the con- 
gregation on the Sabbath, and frequently 
the assembly is so large that we have to 
preach in the open air; whilst at Martyn 
fifty is the Jargest number of hearers. r. 
Stuart's voice is strong, and public speak- 
ing is by no means so injurious to him as 
it is to me. 

It required much self-denial for us to ac- 
quiesce in the decision, by which we are 
separated from this beloved spot. A reci- 
procity of a‘fectionate regard we believe 
exists between us and our neighbors. This 
now has assumed the aspect of a Christian 
ros- 

er every thing undertaken for his glory. 
n our humble house of worship we are 
often cheered with the reflection that this 


'} and that man were born here. 


Mr. Stuart, previously to the arrangements 
made for Mr. Holmes’ removal, on recently re- 
suming his labors at Tokshish, after an absence 
of more than a year, remarks:— 


Iam greatly delighted with the prospect 
u 


of usefulness not only in our own imme- 
diate neighborhood, but at a distance from 
the station, among the real Indians. The 
change which has taken place in the minds 
of the Indians within the last eighteen 
months, respecting religion, is truly en- 
couraging. Never have I seen them so 
eager to hear the word of God, nor listen 
with such solemn attention to its sacred 
truths. I speak now of those in our neigh- 
borhood, for I have not yet been abroad. 
The advancement of the good work among 
them is also very pleasing. Many, whom 
I left in the darkness of hectnadiien, are 
now rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 
This is the Lord’s doings, and to his holy 
name be all the praise. According to our 
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present ment, Mr. Holmes will 
preach to the Indians at his school-house 
through an interpreter, while I endeavor 
to preach to those who speak the English 
language at Monroe. In the evening the 
two congregations meet together in a gen- 
eral prayer-meeting, in which the singing 
and most of the praying are in the Indian 
language. So soon as we can arrange our 
business to leave home, if we can procure 
an interpreter, we design taking an excur- 
sion out among the Indians at a distance. 
We have every encouragement to preach 
the gespel to the heathen. The Lord does 
appear ready to bless divine truth to the 
souls of those, who have long sat in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. He has 
blessed it in a very extraordinary manner 


Proceedings of 
FOREIGN. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Mission and People of Huahine, one of the 
Society Islands. 


Tue substance of statements made by Mr. 
Ellis respecting the Society Islands, in public 
addresses while in this country, was given in 
the xxi volume of this work, p. 291. “An illus- 
tration of the degree of civil freedom enjoyed 
in the islands as a consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the gospel, is found at p. 323 of vol. xxii. 
A general view of the mission was inserted in 
the xxiv volume, p. 154. 

What is proposed to be given now, are a few 
extracts from the journal of the Rev. Charles 
Barff, missionary at Huahine, one of the Socie- 
ty Islands, dated November 1829. They are 
taken from the Missionary Chronicle. 


The duties of the Sabbath continue, as usual, 
to form a prominent part of my labors. The 
services in the forenoon and afternoon are well 
attended, especially the former. The average 
attendance may be estimated at from 1000 to 
1400. Early in the morning the natives have 
their prayer-meeting, and the interim between 
the forenoon and afternoon services is devoted 
to catechetical exercises with the native chil- 
dren. Since vessels have begun more frequently 
to touch at this island, I have made it a prac- 
tice to give an exhortation to the officers and 
erews of such ships once on the Lord’s-day. 

Two adults have been adinitted to baptism 
during the past year, and forty-five children of 
baptized parents; making the total of adults 
— ae at this station, 750, and of children, 


The church has received an addition of fifteen 
members during the past year; making the total 
of communicants 477. Five individuals have 
been dismissed for improper conduct, and a few 


Society Islands. 85 
in our con, tion, ag poe ow “~ = 
encouraged to sow the seed 0 e 
word as ope cce | as ible. Not only 
the present state of fee ng among them on 
the subject of religion, hui their present 
political state seems loudly to call for vig- 
orous and extensive labor. It must not 
concealed, that a tide of intemperance and 
consequent dissipation are sweeping over 
the land, and might seem to present great 
obstacles in the way of ing the gos- 
pel to them. This, however, furnishes an 
ne mr moe — we should _~ more 
industriously engaged in opposing the pro- 
gress of those evils, which lead ty tempera? 
as well as eternal ruin. It should be re- 
membered, too, that all are not intemper- 
ate. 


other Societies. 


have been restored to fellowship, having afford- 
ed grounds for hope that their repentance was 
sincere. 
Our exercises for the improvement of the peo- 
| ple in the things of God, are numerous. In ad- 
dition to the services of the Lord’s-day, as al- 
ready mentioned, we have two lectures duri 
the week; one on Wednesday and the other on 
| Friday; the latter for those in icular who 
| make a credible profession of religion. A cate- 
| chetical exercise is held on Monday evenings, 
' at which all the church members are expected 
| > —— in Ragen - ~— ot ay more 
eeply on the minds of the e im 
tance of the religion of the toast, than om be 
| done at public exercises, we visit the people at 
| their houses, taking two, three, or four houses 
of an evening, and thus proceeding through the 
| whole. Saturday evening is devoted to these 
| visits, being the time when the people gather 
| themselves together at the station, to attend to 
the services of the Lord’s-day. I find much 
| profit to my owp mind, in visiting the people 
\from house to house, and conversing closely 
| with them on the nature of vital religion, aad 
| Ihave reason to believe it has been blessed ta 
' them. 
| More or fewer of the deacons accompany me 
| on these visits.—Every Saturday preceding the 
' first Sabbath in the month, when we commemo- 
| rate the death of Christ, the church members 
and candidates have a feast together; which has 
| proved the means of promoting amongst them 
| mutual harmony and love. The candidates for 
communion have their meetings as usual on 
| Tuesday evenings. 
| ‘The people continue to exercise charity in 
| times of distress, sickness, &c., by relieving the 
destitute or needy with a little Tahitian cloth, a 
| little food, &c. ‘The little society established 
| for this object extends through the settlement, 
| and is formed into ten divisions, each division 
| (or bubu) with a leading man and several assis- 
| tants, both male and female. A_ supply of 
| blankets, Tahitian cloth, &c. is left in the hands 
| of the leading man for his disposal, and on 
popes application being made to him, be sends 
| a blanket to cover the sick person, and a small 
| piece of Tahitian cloth. The former must be 
returned. A person is also appointed to read 
the scriptures and pray with the sick. 




















Roman Catholic Village in the interior of Ceylon. 


Seven adults and six children of pious parents 
have been removed by death. Concerning all | 
of the adults we hope well; but two of them in 

| 


icular seemed to enjo confidence of 
faith and hope in a cootiled Redecmer Their | 
end was peace. : 

The schools commence as usual at day-break. | 
Monday and Friday mornings I spend with the | 
adults, when we endeavor to investigate the | 
meaning of what is read. Iam happy to say 
that these exercises continue to excite much in- 
terest. The other mornings are devoted to the 
children’s writing-school. The attendance of | 
both adults and children is always good on the | 
Monday poamneaien which many leave for 
their lands, which circumstance, of course, ren- 
ders the attendance thinner on the other morn- 
ings of the week. The number of children on 
the books is three hundred; the av: attend- 
ance no more than two hundred. ir im- 
provement is very e ing, both in reading, 
we and arithmetic. The adults all attend 
school at times. Regular scholars, however, 
are mostly those who make a credible profession 
of religion. 

It is with pleasure I have to inform the direc- 
tors, that a gradual improvement is visible in the 
external condition of the people. Many 
houses have been built or are building in place 
of the old ones. Timber is collected for the | 
erection of a superior house for the queen of the 
island, on a pier of stone projecting out into the | 
harbor. Much more land is taken under culti- 
vation this year, with potatoes, plantains, taro, 
cc. &e. Some of the people have planted cof- 
fee, not to any great extent; I have 
planted t half an acre. 

The are furnished with large quanti- 
ties of cloth from the numerous vessels which 





visit us for the purpose either of trading or of 


taking in refreshments. The trading vessels | 
come from the colony to purchase oil and arrow- 
root. The ships which call to refresh are chiefl 
American whaleships; sometimes English. 
novel sight presented itself at Huahine a few 
— An English ship with a pious cap- 
tain, pious officers, and a praying crew. 
The captain’s name was ap a e natives 
were Foay delighted with them; for their con- 
duct, I am happy to say, answered to their pro- 


The people of Maiaoiti were with us last May 
meeting, and continued some time afterwards, 
so that I have had no occasior to visit them dur- 
ing the past year. Auna writes, by the last 
conveyance, that things go on prosperously in 
that island—that the religious services and 
schools are well attended, and that the people 
are busy erecting two large houses for the ac- 
¢commodation of strangers. ey have invited 
all the members of the church at Huahine to | 
keep the next May meeting with them. 

e have received the most interesting intel- 
ligence from our three native teachers at the 
Sandwich Islands of the progress of the good 
work in that quarter. They have requested 
small houses in frame to be sent down to them, 
which we are about to do and forward by the 
next Sandwich-Islands vessel. 

We are preparing two native teachers, se- 
lected from among the church members; to make 
an attempt on some of the islands to the west- 

> Williams has requested me to 
accompany him on his intended tour to the 











groups of islands in that quarter. 


Maren, 


Four additional deacons bave been selected 
and set apart to their office by prayer and ex- 
hortation, to assist in maintaining order 
and promoting the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of the church at Huahine. The choice of 
the church fell upon four of the most worthy 
men, viz: Mahine, Taute, Nunhane and Tootoo. 
We have now eight deacons in the church, all 
worthy and excellent men. 

Mrs. Barff continues to hold her meetings 
with the native females at stated times, i. e. 
Thursday afternoons, and the Saturday preced- 
ing the sacrament-Sabbath—for reading the 
Scriptures and prayer. 


ENGLISH WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


A Roman Catholic village in the interior of the 
island of Ceylon. 


In the month of February 1829—says the Rev. 
Mr. Hardy in a letter published in the Mission- 
ary Notices—I made a tour of about two hun- 
dred miles threugh a part of the Kandian 
provinces, and proceeded as far northward as 
the borders of the Tamul district. 

On Saturday, Feb. 28, 1 arrived at the vil- 
lage of Wahotte; and on inquiring if there was 
any place where I could cook my rice, I was 
told that I might go to the charch. I was nota 
little surprised at hearing this, not expecting to 
find a Christian, much less a Christian church, 
in so wild and remote a region; but it instantly 
occurred to my mind that this might be the Ro- 
man Catholic village of which some account 
will be found in the appendix of “Harvard’s 
Narrative.” When the headman came ups I 
found that my conjectures were correct. I in- 

uired how they became acquainted with the 
Christian religion, and the answer was literally 


|| “from generation to generation;” but in what 


manner he could not tell. From the number of 
people I saw, I should suppose that the village 
contains about two hundred inhabitants. They 
all assemble in the church every Sabbath day, 
and the mopo, or elder, reads a selection from 
the prayers, parts of Scripture, and homilies 
sent by the Catholic priest. They never offer 
to Buddhu, or have devil dances, or even 
charms. The church is not yet finished, but it 
is built, so far, substantially, and will hold near 
three hundred people. They are visited occa- 
sionally by a priest from Colombo. The people 
came in groups to see me, and even the blind 
and the lame were not wanting. I sat down on 
a seat, and when I had eaten my rice, began to 
address them. They listened with great atten- 
tion whilst I read some tracts and chapters of 
the New Testament, and a sermon. If I said 
any thing that the mopo thought the people 
could not understand, he explained it more sim- 
ply, and surprised me much by the shrewdness 
of many of his observations, and the knowledge 
of Scripture he evidenced. I wished particular- 
ly to impress upon their minds the great doc- 
trines of the depravity of man, the necessity of 
an atonement, and the way of salvation by Je- 
sus Christ. One of the tracts I gave them con- 
tains the ten commandments; and on reading it, 
they considered that the second was different to 
the form they used, and supposed it was because 
they were allowed to have images and crucifixes 
in their church. They showed me a copy of 
the New Testament that was sent to them by the 
late Archdeacon Twisleton. I cannot but hope 
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that some of these people are living in the fear 
of God, and are serving him, as far as their 
knowledge extends, with sincerity, and trust 
that I shall hereafter meet some of those I this 
day addressed, in the kingdom of heaven. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Missions in Southern India. 


Mr. Poor, in the letter from which extracts are | 
made at p. 71 of this number, mentions a num- 
ber of missions in southern India, visited by him | 
in the early part of last year, but does not go | 
into particular statements respecting any of | 
them. These, however, in reference to the | 
principal missions, we are able to give, from a 
communication of the Rev. Mr. Robinson, Arch- | 
deacon of Madras, in which the writer embodies | 
the results of observations made at the very 
time Mr. Poor was crossing from Calachy to 
Tuticorin. The Archdeacon’s letter was ad- 
dressed to the Madras Corresponding Comunit- | 
tee, on the 29th of April, and published in the 
London Missionary Register. The copious- 
ness of our extracts will not be regretted. 


Mayaveram. 


On my arrival at Mayaveram, I was grieved || 


to find that our excellent Missionary, Mr. Ba- 
renbruck, was absent; having been compelled, | 
by a severe illness, and the breaking of a blood- | 
vessel, to relinquish for a time all his public du- | 
ties, and to reside in perfect quiet on the coast. | 
I saw him afterwards, when I visited Negapa- 
tam; and the short intercourse I then enjoyed 
with him made me doubly sensible of the value 
of his services. 

In his absence, I found the establishment at 
Mayaveram in excellent order, under the care- 
ful and judicious superintendence of John De- 
wasagayam and Cornelus. The usual daily 
services in the chapel are continued; and are 
attended by many of the Christians; ant always 
some heathen, sometimes as many as 40. The 
morning I spent there, I was struck with the de- 
corum and order observed, by these inquirers, 
during our prayers, and their great attention to 
what was said. I addressed them, according 
to my usual custom, through the catechist; and 
dismissed them with the blessing. 

I examined the seminary; consisting of 24 
boys on the foundation supported entirely by 
the mission, and five day scholars. The two 
first classes pleased me very much, by their 
auswers to general questions on the scriptures 
and the chief truths of religion. The first class 
answered in English; the second only in Tamul, 
They read the bible, selections from ecclesiasti- 
eal history, English and Tamul grammar, geog- 
raphy, with other lesser books, and arithmetic. 
I was struck also with the excellence of their 
singing. I examined the schools in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, which were collected for 
that purpose in the mission house, in reading the | 
New Testament, repetition of catechisms, and 
oral instructions. They are all heathen children, 
but all learn our Christian books without scru- | 
ple; and their proficiency is fully equal to that | 











of the schools of any mission. They 
ally very young; andit is observable t 
India, thet the talent of the native boys, after 
12 years of age, bears no proportion to their 
quickness and docility before that age. Per- 
haps the contagion of evil example, upon their 
moral character, begins at that time to exert its 
deadening influence upon the understanding. 
The good state of these schools is mainly to be 
attributed to the superior qualities and ex 

method of John, who is one of the best native 
assistants in our service. The present estab- 
lishment is as follows: one first school inspector, 


|| one second inspector, one assistant inspector, 
|| and five readers, who go out to inspect the 


schools, visiting each once a quarter. 
The Christian congregation of Mayaveram 
consists of 50 souls, with five catechumens. 


|| ‘The seminary is in the mission compound; and, 
| in the neighboring country, there is a circle of 


30 schools, divided into three several districts, 
south-east, north-east, and west, containing al- 
together 1508 children. 


Palamcottah. 


On the 18th of February I arrived at Palam- 
cottah, the centre of the Society’s missions in 


| Tinnevelly—the field of greatest* promise, and 
|| already, in many places, white unto the harvest. 
|| My time mate A 


me to visit but few of the 
village congregations in the district; but I had 
ample opportunity of seeing the central move- 
ments of these wonderful changes which are 
rapidly taking place in this province, and of 


| forming some judgment of their prospects. I 


was received with great cordiality by the Rev. 
Messrs. Rhenius, Schmid, and Wincler; the wo 
former, residing on the mission mises, and 
the latter, having come in from Dobnavoor to 
meet me. 

On the 19th, after joining with the brethren in 
the morning prayers, I visited the mission 
church, a spacious and cheerful building, but too 
wide for the length; being 27 feet without pil- 
lars. The arrangement is objectionable; the 
vestry being at the east end; and the door open- 
ing in the middle, where the altar should be 


| placed. The communion table standing in the 
| body of the church, before the clerk’s desk, de- 
| stroys entirely the ecclesiastical appearance; 


which, though a point of order, and therefore o 

inferior moment when essentials are concerned, 
is by no means to be neglected. There is a 
wrt gallery at the west end, and a very toler- 
able finger organ. This ehapel was built in 
1826; when the bumbler one of mud walls, which 
was insufficient for the congregation, was aban- 
doned to the writers, &c. -I had the gratifica- 
tion of meeting 44 of the catechists, and many 
of the schoolmasters, who had assembled from 
the country. Considerable numbers, also, of 
the Christians from the different villages came 
with them; so that the church was quite crowd- 
ed. Ihave seldom seen a more striking and in- 
teresting scene, or one more full of deli tfal 
and awful associations, than this assembly of 
these assistant officers of the infant church pre- 
sented. They had come to the mother church 

as to the centre of light and knowledge; an 

were about to return, with fresh vigor, to their 
respective spheres of humble labors; and who 
could tell how much of life or death might de- 
pend on the spirit of their instructions and the 
tenor of their lives! I addressed the catechists, 


t 
are gener- 
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at some , on the great duties committed 
to them; on their conduct to their ministers, 
to themselves, and their people. Mr. Rhenius 
was kind enough to interpret for me. The 
senior catechist, David, answered me, in the 
name of the rest, with great feeling and proprie- 
ty; and all nted me with their offerings of 
i the land. I then spoke to the peo- 
ple, with especial reference both to the great 
ivileges they enjoyed in the knowledge of 
’s word, and to their persecutions from their 
heathen neighbors; exhorting them to endure, 
with patience and cheerfulness, the cross of our 
common master; and to remember, that if they 
endured tribulation for His sake, it was in their 
to a kingdom of glory. They, too, 
proms 2 round me as I left the church, each 
one with a fruit to Ney and with many 
, expressed by most aged amon 
fron, fer God’s blessing on my journey. . 
At 10 o’clock, the students in the seminary 
were assembled for examination; which were 
conducted in the following order: 


1. 

2. 

3. English reading, grammar, and translating— 
Nallatambi recites, in English, a short description of 
the excellency of the Christian religion. 

4. Latin reading, grammar, and translating.— 
Luke recites, in Latin, a short passage from Seneca. 

5. and rhetoric, in Tamul. 

6. Hebrew reading, grammar, and translating.— 
Sarkunnen, Joseph, and Savarimutten, recite a 
d on genuine virtue—Dionysius, Pythias, 


and . 
7. phy and history, in Tamul.—John | 
Ginserte, recies asmall poem about David and Absa- 


8. European arithmetic. 

9. Tamul grammar.—Nganamuttu and Nganayu- 
dam hold a conversation in Tamu!, on the Suttees. 

10. a concludes with an ad- 
dress, in Tamul, to his fellow scholars, on love. 

This occupied us till 2 o’clock. 1 was disap- 
pointed with the Latin and Hebrew; but, still, 
it is highly creditable in native boys, and with 
the limited means of instruction they have, to 
have made any proficiency in either language. 
About 12 of the boys read and construed a fable 
of AEsop in Latin; and three of them read and 
translated the first psalm in Hebrew. They | 
have gone through some chapters of Genesis, 
and of the first of —s F, eir knowledge of | 
arithmetic, geography, and ancient history is 
good; and their conwens in theslogy, in which I 
seanee them very closely, were excellent. 
y 


An English hymn and prayer. 
Tamul reading, the lowest class. 





are well grounded in the doctrines of the 
pel, and clear and distinct in their views. 
The missionaries tell me that some of the pu- 
pils have suffered in their health, from too close 
application, and the entire change from a life of 
] and exposure to one of study and seclu- | 
sion. One boy died a short time ago; and the 
much fear the eldest boy, a very superior lad, 
Surkunnen, is declining from the same cause. 
The examination, on the whole, certainly exhib- 
ited the most satisfactory proof of the excellence 
of their system. 

In the evening of the same day I visited the 
native congregation in the town of Tinneyelly, 
about three miles distant from Palamcottah. 
While the Christians were assembling in the 
chapel, I had an opportunity of witnessing Mr. | 
Rhenius’ method of addressing the heathen: we | 
were walking round the splendid cloisters of the | 
great Pagodaof Varunnen, and were followed | 








March, 
by many hundreds. His lively and perfectl 
native a ~ of address, as well as the Sever 
of his language, attracts them wonderfully. 
The brahmins crowded round him with eager- 
ness; and, as we stopped occasionally at an an- 
gle of the building, a question led to a remon- 
strance on the folly of this stupendous idolatry, 
thus convicted and exposed by their own replies, 
till his remarks assumed gradually the form of 
a more general discourse, addressed to the mul- 
titudes around; while the pillars, the sides of 
the tank, and the pavement of the cloister were 
covered with eager listeners, who were hushed 
into the most breathless silence. He is bold, 
impressive, vivid; cheerful in his whole appear- 
ance, happy in his illustrations; and a master, 
not only of their language, but of their feelings 
and views. We reached the chapel about six, 
and found the lamps lighted for evening prayers. 
The history of this place is so interesting, that, 
though it has been brought to the notice of the 
committee in the past reports of the missiona- 
ries, I cannot refrain from mentioning it again. 
They had been preaching in a small school- 
house since the ad 1820, without any fruit 
whatever of their labors. People began to scoff 
at them, and they almost began to despair; but 
still | persevered; and suddenly they were 
rejoiced, by 60 families, about 200 souls, re- 
nouncing idolatry, and, after preparatory in- 
struction, gradually joining their church. Those 
persons are all respectable. Among them I was 
particularly introduced to a pensioned Subah- 
dar, a venerable old man, whose life, which has 
been lately worn down with heavy domestic af- 
fliction, is said to be an ornament to his profes- 
sion. The chapel, a neat building in a crowd- 
ed part of the town, finished in 1828, was almost 
filled. I spoke to them at considerable length; 
and the circumstances of the place which I have 
just mentioned, the recent baptisms of so many 
and the number of heathen who were aroun 
the doors, made this one of the most striking 
scenes I witnessed in the province. I must 
mention one circumstance, highly honorable to 
them. After they became Christians, they said 
they could no longer consent to connive at the 
tricks of the native revenue officers, and to 
share their plunder, in falsely numbering their 
looms, and so defrauding the government. ‘The 
collector, at their request, numbered the looms 
afresh; and 1000 rupees were thus saved to the 
government; but the heathen servants were so 
enraged, that they soon found means to oppress 
them, and deprived them of as much more as 
they had given up. This is one of the many 
crosses which they must bear. The congrega- 
tion being new, a lew only of the women attend- 
ed. I spoke, therefore, particularly to them, on 
the necessity of their hearing the word of God, 
as well as their husbands. 

On the morning of the 20th, after meeting the 
brethren and their families at breakfast at Mr. 
Schmid’s, and enjoying much interesting con- 
versation on many missionary subjects, I had 
the pleasure of examining the schools, both of 
the mission compound, and of the neighboring 
villages. I was much strack with the greater 

roficiency of the highcaste boys over those of 
ow birth. It is, probably, owing to the con- 
stant habit of hearing a better language spoken 
at home, and breathing a more literary atmos- 
phere; the difference of Tamul spoken by high 
and low being immense, and the language in 
which books are written holding a middle 
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course between the two. The emulation among 
the schoolmasters was remarkable, and forms a 
striking feature of the system pursued. The 
scholars of one fine old man, who is loved by 
them as their father, far outstripped the rest; 
except one poor little boy, the son of a beggar, 
miserably deformed, who quite astonished me 
by his answers. I examined them in religious 
knowledge; and, though many of course could 
not answer, almost all being heathens, yet many 
did most admirably; and all were anxious to do 


their best. The church was crowded with lis- | 
teners; and it is often found, that the examina- | 
tion of the heathen children in the truths of re- | 
ligion is the best mode of instructing the heathen 


oe. I am compelled to say, that the 
n 


owledge these boys have of the truths of | 
; age would not lead us to expect. Then also, as 
Madras, or in other parts of India; and the har- | 
vest, in this, as in other respects, seems to be- | 
come more promising as I advance from north | 


Christianity exceeds any thing I have seen in 


to south. 
The brethren have, at present, 50* schools 


under them; of which, 32 are taught by school- | 


masters; and the remaining 18 by the catechists, 
in their respective villages, as far as their more 
important duties permit. To these 50 are to be 


added six in Mr. Winckler’s district of Dohna- |, 


voor, south-west of Palamcottah. The number 


little tracts, spelling as they go on; the third 


spell words with four or more syllables; and all . 
the children commit to memory, Ist, a catechism | 


of the doctrine of Christianity; 2d, the sermon 


on the mount; 3d, a catechism of scripture his- | 


tory; 4th, a collection of scripture proofs belong- 


these, they commit to memory the moral sen- 
tences of Avyar, an ancient Tamul author, and 
a dictionary of Tamul synonymes. 

Man of these schools are charity schools; 
i. e. cloths are given to the children annually, 
and a portion of grain daily. There is great 


difficulty throughout this province, to persuade || 


the people to send their children to school; for, 


being almost all Shanars, and very poor, they | 


cannot dispense with the labor of the children. 
Some encouragement, therefore, of this kind, is 
found, in many instances, to be necessary. 

I have been thus minute in the description of 


these schools, because the system, producing so | 


favorable a result, must be good. 
Dohnavoor. 


I had the pleasure of spending the 25th of 
February with the Rev. Mr. 


lamcottah, where the catechists of his district, 
ten in number, were assembled to meet me, to- 

ther with six of the neighboring schools, and 
the congregation of the village. I examined and 





*The numbers mentioned in this paragraph are 
already much increased. On the 3d of May, in 64 
catechiat districts, comprising 244 towns and vil- 
lages, more than 2000 families, consisting of above 
7500 souls, were under direct Christian instruction: 
in 150 churches, 94 smaller houses of prayer, 62 
schools, one seminary of 36 pupils, and a class of 
Preparandi, containing about 30 young men. ‘The 
— of scholars was 1450; of whom,-112 were 
girls. 
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| which I cannot 


‘| on the 5th of M 
, Allepie, where 1 had the satisfaction of hearin 
| from Mr. Norton that his congregation, thoug 


Winckler, at his | 
station of Dohnavoor, 25 miles distant from Pa- || 


| vancore, is in.excellent repair, and capable of 


catechized each of these separately, and was 
much gratified with the proficiency of many 
amongst them in divine knowledge, more par- 
ticularly with those immediately under Mr. 
Winckler’s instructions. This district, which 
contains 39 congregations, is the wildest part of 
the province; and many of our Christians are of 
the tribe of Maroors, (thieves,) like the Colea- 
ries of Tanjore. It is not easy to break them of 
their former predatory habits, and reduce them 
to a life of patient and contented labor. The 
great majority, however, of all our congrega- 
tions are the poor Shanars, the cultivators of 
the palmyra; and though we might desire to see 
more of the higher classes racing the gos- 
pel, yet there is nothing in the experience of our 
missions, now, which the history of the apostolic 


now, the gospel was preached to the poor, aud 
not many rich and not many noble were called; 
und it is en to be assured, on evidence 

oubt, that now, as then, there 
are many instances of real piety, proved by a 
consistent and holy life in the midst of much dis- 


\| gre and some instances of apostacy. 


. Winckler is by no means sanguine; and be 
assured me, in answer to my question, what 
proportion of the people he considered real 


| Christians—that he could not reckon on more 
taught is 1249 boys, aud 92 girls. Each school |, 
is divided into six classes, according to the pro- |, 
ficiency of the children in reading and spelling. || 
The highest class read the gospels; the next, || 


than one in twenty. But could we say more 
than this of the towns and villages of Europe? 
There may be, and probably are, many instan- 
ces of hypocritical profession from worldly mo- 


| tives: but still, though greater caution is neces- 


sary in receiving converts, we cannot help re- 
joicing that many are thus brought under Chris- 
tian instruction; and we have every reason to 
hope, that the next generation, born and educat- 


| ed within the church, will be Christians, not ia 
ing to the doctrinal catechism: and besides | 


name only, but in deed and in truth. 

The progress already made, and daily mak- 
ing, in the extension of the chureh of Christ, is 
doubtless great, and calls for thankfulness and 


‘| renewed exertions; but we must rejoice with 


trembling, and allay our triumph with all neces- 
sary caution and reserve. 


Allepie. 


After ep the station at Quilon, I arrived, 
arch, at the Society’s mission at 


still small, is increasing; and, with the advan- 
tages he enjoys in the schools lately established, 
together with his own increased knowledge of 


the native language, we may reasonably look 


| for a greater measure of success than he has yet 


experienced. 

he church, which was built in 1818, with 
a assistance from captain Gordon, and a 
iberal grant of timber from the Ramee of Tra- 


containing many more than the present congre- 
gation. The mission house is a noble residence 
in the same compound; and Mr. Norton is now 


| building, as the committee are aware, on each 


side of the compound, separate houses for a 


| boys’ and girls’ school, from the 2002. collected 
' by Mr. Norton’s friends in England. The sup- 


port of the school is derived from an allowance 
made by the Rajah’s minister. In 1818, Mr. 
Norton represented to colonel Monro the Ce 

the 


_ number of distressed poor in Allepie; an 
| Resident obtained from the divan a monthly al- 
| lowance of 45 pagodas. He has lately request- 
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ed that a moiety of this sum should be appro-|! The objects of the institution are, primarily, 


priated to the schools; and 35 boys and35 girls | 
are thus supported. With the other moiety, | 
sick and other objects of compassion are reliev- | 
ed. Lexamined the children of both schools; | 
and found the upper classes tolerably well in- | 
formed; but the eldest girl and the first boy are 
too much beyoud the others. He is very urgent 
for the appointment of another missionary to as- 
sist him, and describes the sphere of usefulness 
as one that might easily be increased. It is 
very desirable, that, as soon as the funds of the 
society will allow, more village schools should 
be established. A shed may be built for three 
rupees; and the pay of a master is only four 
or five rupees. Our present resources will 
probably not admit of any increase of the es- 
tablishment. 

The population of Allepie is said to be about 
30,000, and that of the neighborhood immense; 
and, in addition to this, the extensive trade which 
is carried on with the Persian Gulpb and the | 
Red Sea opens a prospect of usefulness, with | 
the Mohammedans as well as Hindoos, which 
seems scarcely to have any limit, but to which 
our success hitherto has borne no proportion. 


Cottayam. 





My visit to the Society’s mission at Cottayam, 
among the Christians of Saint Thomas, was | 
SS of the greatest pleasure; and I beg | 
eave to request the earnest attention of the 
committee to this most interesting establishment. 
Thad formerly an opportunity of visiting them 
in the year 1818, when our intercourse with this 
venerable church was in its infancy; and since | 
that time peculiar circumstances have led me | 
to them with unceasing interest. It was 
highly gratifying, therefore, to witness the great 
progress, both of sound learning and religious | 
eeling, among the Syrian youth who are destin- | 
ed for holy orders; the great desire for educa- | 
tion which bas spread throughout the country; 
and the confidence and affection with which the | 
brethren at Cottayam are regarded geuerally, 
both by the clergy and the laity. The improve- 
ment thus produced, especially among the can- | 
didates for the priesthood, gives ua the best 
ground of hope for the future reformation of this | 


church; but it is of the utmost consequence to || 


remember, that their reformation is still future, | 
and that yore for many years it must be the | 
object of hope rather than of exultation—of 
earnest prayer, and wise counsel. | 

My attention was chiefly directed to the actual 
state of the college, and the degree of profi- 
ciency which the pupils hzve obtained; and I 
have great pleasure in assuring the committee, 
that the result of my examination was highly 
satisfactory, and most honorable to the Rev. 
Mr. Doran, to whose judicious superintend- 
ence, and unremitted instructions, it is indebt- 
ed for its present improved and flourishing con- 
dition. _ 

The native teachers are—in Syriac, Malpan 
Aléxander, Joseph and Marens, Catanars, at 20 
rupees per mensem; in Enropeanlearning, Mat- 
thew and Poonen, at 10 rupees each; in Sanserit, 
two Nair teachers, at nine and eight rupees— 
Total, 100 rupees per mensem. 

Abraham, Catanar, is exceedingly useful in 
the general instruction and superintendence; 


but his services, hitherto, have been quite volun- | 


the training up of the Syrian youths for ordina- 
tion by the Metropolitan, who requires a certifi- 
cate from Mr. Doran of the proficiency and 
competence of the candidates; 2dly, The edu- 
cation of others also, as catechists, schoolmas- 
ters, or for general purposes. About three- 
fourths of the present number are destined for 
holy orders; and the great difficulty now felt, is, 
in providing situations for the others. It is 
hoped, indeed, that the moral advancement of 
the people generally will lead to the formation 
of schools in different parts of the country; 
which, together with other consequences of in- 
creased civilization, will create a demand for 

| well-educated youths. At present, however, 
the difficulty is beginning to be felt; and it seems 
to me, therefore, most important, that the estab- 
lishment should not be extended beyond the 
probable vent for the employment of the stu- 
dents. Many youths are desirous of admission, 
for whom there is no room, and no funds. 

Their studies are—-theology; the Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, English, and Malaya- 
lim languages; history, mathematics, and geog- 
raphy. 

| ine whole expenditure of the college,* for 
the support and tuition of 103 boys, is 335 ru- 
pees per mensem; which includes, 70 rupees, 
the salary of the Metropolitan, whose episcopal 
residence itis. ‘The actual expense, therefore, 
of the college, is 265 rupees, or about 2}rupees 
for each boy. 

I examined them in their several branches of 
study; except Sanscritand Malayalim, of which 
I was unable to judge; and without any previous 
notice and preparation. The Ist, or lowest 
class, construed Selecte e Profanis; the 2d, 
the same, and Cesar; the 3d, Virgil; the 4th, 
Cicero’s orations; the 5th, Horace’s epistles; 
the 6th, Demosthenes. I examined, also, a con- 
siderable class in arithmetic, algebra, and the 
first six books of Euclid; and three boys in plane 
and spherical wigonometry. In Syriac, they 
construed both the old and new testament 
fluently, giving the meaning both in English and 
Malayalim, and rendering an accurate account 
of the grammatical construction. I gave them, 





* The college was founded in the year 1816, by 
the then Metropolitan, Mar Dionysius, at the in- 
stance of the British Resident, colonel Munro, and 
with the aid procured by his powerful assistance. 
The cost of the building, which consists of one 
quadrangle, and is quite in the native styie, and, 
unfortunately, in a situation near the bank of the 
river, was partly defrayed by a fine levied on the 
heathen for their former oppressions of the Syrians, 
and partly by a share of the sum of 25,000 rupees, 
granted by the Rannee of Travancore, for the gen- 
eral purposes of the college. ‘The funds for the en- 
dowment of the college are, the remainder of that 
grant, subscriptions raised for this object by the 
Church Missionary Society both in England and 
India, (laid out in government securities und mort- 
gages,) and the revenue of a tract of land, cailed 
Munro island, about 10 miles from Quilon, given 
in perpetuity by the Rannee, The island was, at 
the time of its cession in 1816, about one eighth un- 
der cultivation. The present portion which is cul- 
tivated, and pays rent, is about one fourth; and the 
whole of the rent, viz, 1420 rupees per annum, is 
now expended on the improvement of the remain- 
der. In the course of ten years, the probable future 
income to the college, wholly available to its sup- 
port without deduction, is caiculated at 6000 rupees 
annually. The only assistance received from the 


tary, or rewarded only by occasional presents || mission,~is the superintendence of one of the mis- 


from Mr. Doran’s private purse. 


|| sionaries, and school-books. 
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also, two English sentences to translate into 
Syriac. which were done without error. My 
principal object, however, was to ascertain their 
progress in religious knowledge; and I therefore 
eatechized them very carefully in 1 Cor. x., 
which they read in English, and translated 


verse by verse into Malayalim. The result was 
highly satisfactory; of course, with a very per- | 


ceptible difference of the younger boys; but in 
the higher classes there is a knowledge of the 


r ° » ae | 
doctrines, history, and scheme of divine revela- 
tion, which shews that the main object of the | 


college, their preparation for the church, is sed- 


ulously kept in view. When I saw 103 boys | 


thus educated by one clergyman, in so many 


different branches of learning, almost all of 


which were totally unknown tg them a few years 
ago, I could not help viewing as an institution 
of incalculable value and importance. I pro- 
posed a few prizes, as a stimulus to the higher 
students; four for the best compositions in Eng- 
lish, and one in Syriac, on John i. 17—The law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 


Jesus Christ. Iwill do myself the pleasure of | 
sending copies of these to the committee, when | 


I receive them. 


On the morning of the 9th, I visited Mrs. Ba- 


ker’s female school. It is superintended en- 
tirely by Mrs. Baker herself, in her own house. 


There are 47 Syrian girls; and their singularly || 


neat and happy appearance, with that fine ex- 
pression of countenance which distinguishes this 


about twenty thousand more, and in the jungle 
about three thousand Karens, making the whole 
population of the province of Tavoy more than 
thirty thousand souls. This is literally a popu- 
lation of atheists, who believe not only that there 
is not, but that there cannot be, any eterual God, 
or any Supreme Being to govern the world, cr 
call its inhabitants to an account. Among all 
these people, there is no one to teach them the 
knowledge of God and salvation, of heaven and 
hel!, but ourselves. An extensive and weighty 
charge—an awful responsibility rests upon us. 
And what are we among so many? In the city 
alone, there are enayed against us about fifly 
monasteries, with two hundred men in the sa- 
cerdotal garb, all of whom, when employed at 
all, are engaged in teaching atheism and me- 
tempsychosis. Similar monasteries are scatter- 
ed here and there throughout the whole pro- 
vince. Against this strong tide of fatal -error, 
there is, as I said, no one to oppose an embank- 
ment but ourselves. But with God on our side, 
we will do what we can. 

Village preaching is most obviously required; 
and, out of the time that could be spared from 
the business of the family, the zayat, the church, 
and the schools, I have visited, within the last 
two months, between twenty and thirty of the 
villages, and preached Christ crucified, to both 
priest and people. Ina few instances, I have 


| been received and treated but coolly—in most, 


eople, renders the sight most interesting. | 
Vhen the school was first established, the pa- | 
rents were, very unwilling to send their daugh- | 


ters; but latterly they have been most anxious to 


respectfully—and in some, gladly. Hundreds 
of persons have heard of a Redeemer, who 
never before heard of any salvation, nor hoped 
for any relief from sin and misery, except by 


| undergoing countless transmigrations of the 


do so, after seeing the happy effects on those | 
who were first educated there. They knit, spin | 
cotion, sew plain needle-work, and learn toread | 


and write their own language. I heard them 
read the new testament, examined them in 
Watt’s two catechisms, and catechized them in 
the chapter they read. Their proficiency is very 


creditable; and all they are taught fits them so | 


well for their future duties, as wives and mo- 
thers, that they are eagerly sought for in mar- |’ 


riage. 
On the same morning I visited the grammar 


soul, and finally obtaining release on the shores 
of annihilation. Christian books have ‘also been 
widely circulated; and in more instances than 
one, I have heard of their having been read 
with interest and hopeful advantage. Many 
persons have acknowledged their doubts of the 
truth of Boodhism, and some have even boldly 
avowed their preference of the gospel. The 


| Karans have justly occupied a_ considerable 


part of our attention. hey seem to be, in 
general, a people prepared for the Lord. Large 


| numbers of them have visited us, and spent sev- 


school, which is under the superintendence of | 


Mr. Doran, with the assistance of two teachers 
from the college. It is supported entirely by 
the Society; and its chief object is to forma 


nursery for the college. They learn English | 
and Malayalim grammatically, writing, and | 
arithmetic; and are instructed, catechetically, 


in the great truths of Christianity. ‘There are. 
at present, 48 boys. Both here and in the col- 
lege, several heathen boys are admitted; in the 


latter, one of the cleverest boys is a Nair, and 


many are very anxious for admission. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION IN BURMAH. 


Lobors of Mr. Boardman in Tavoy and its 


vicinity. 


THE following extracts from a letter of Mr. 
Boardman, dated June 21, 1830, copied from 
the Baptist Missionary Register, will exhibit the 
progress of this branch of the Burman Mission. 


Besides several thousand foreigners, there 
are, in this city, more than six thousand Bur- 
mans and ‘T'avoys; in the surrounding villages, 





eral successive days at our house—not unfre- 
quently, ten, fifteen, or twenty being present at 
once, though their settlements are thirty, fifty, 
or even seventy miles distant. Repeated ap- 
—- have been made for me to visit them. 

Jrgent applications have recently been made 
by Karens from the frontiers of Siam, for some 
one to come across the mountains and preach 
the gospel to them; and Ko-thah-byoo has been 


accordingly sent. 


The church at Tavoy contains ten members, 
of whom eight were admitted during the year 


|’ preceding the date of the letter. ‘Ten other per- 
|| sons, five of whom are Karens, are regarded as 
|| pious. 


Early in the year the boys’ boarding school 


| contained 12 pupils. These, together with the 
_ pupils of the day school, the expenses of which 


are borne by the government, have now in- 
creased to 30. They are taught the English 
language, and the elements of arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and astronomy. Three of the pupils are 
members of the church. 





The labors of Mr. Boardman were much iu- 
terrupted by the political disturbances at Tavoy 
during the early part of the year, and subse- 
quently by ill health, which has induced him to 
remove to Maulmein. 


Notices of the other Stations. 


Under date of March 8th, 1830, Mr. Wade 
remarks— 


To-day is the great annual feast and worship 
day. Thousands of the ple are assembled 
from all quarters to bow down to a great pile 
of bricks and mortar which they call a god! Five 
or six of the most active disciples took each a 
bundle of tracts and went in different directions 
to scatter the good seed. This evening they re- 
turned, and made their report; they gave away 
to people from all quarters more than a hun- 
dred tracts, and told the news of salvation 
through Christ tomany. One of them said they 
felt as if the Holy Spirit helped them in preach- 


ing. 

Ssth. For the last ten days have had an 
increase of company, and there has been espec- 
jally a great demand for tracts, so that our sup- 
ply has nearly gone. Among those that have 
called for tracts, there have been some who are 
in government authority, and many priests. 


Two persons have been received to the | 
ehurch at Rangoon, March 18th, and one on 
the first of April. 

The church at Maulmein contains 35 mem- 
bers, and the number of inquirers is considera- 
ble. In the boarding school there are six or 
seven scholars. Since the arrival of Mr. Ben- 
nett, the printer, the press has gone into opera- 
tion, and some tracts have been struck off. Mr. 
Judson left Maulmein, ayd arrived at Rangoon 
in May, and shortly after proceeded to Prome, 
a town about 170 miles from Rangoon, where he 
intended to remain for a time, preaching aud 
distributing tracts. 


SERAMPORE MISSIONS. 
Self-Murder by a Brahmin. 


Tue Periodical Accounts contain a description 
of a recent instance of self-murder by a brah- 
min, from the journal of Mr. Smith, missionary 
at Benares, in one of the interior provinces of 
India. 


As I went to the market place, I saw the 
corpse of a brahmin with the throat cut: on in- 
quiring, I was informed that the brahmin had 
cut his throat my his God, asa ery On 
my speaking to them respecting the folly of 
héathoniom, very soon apeeed of 300 peo le as- 
ee ee oe P for a 
considerable time: many appe ected by 
it, and said, “Truly we are in darkness; and 
this brahmin,” pointing toward the’ corpse, 
“must have been a great fool to cut his own 


Serampore Missions. 





throat before his god, for now none of the gods 





Maren, 


can join his throat again.” Another ion, it 
seems, cut out his own tongue at Bindachul, in 
hopes of obtaining it again from his god. "| 
the Lord hasten that happy period, when all 
these delusions shall vanish away, and nations 
rise in a day to serve the true and living God. 


Baneful influence of Astrology on the Hindoos. 


The remarks upon this subject, which are 
subjoined, were made by the Serampore mis- 
sionaries. 


It is only a resident and close observer, who 
can imagine wha a baneful influence prevails 
over the eastern world, and especially through- 
out Bengal, by means of astrology; witness only 
the annual almanack, formerly written, but now 
regularly printed at the native press in Calcut- 
ta. Referring to the moon and stars, as the 
ruling powers of the year over the vegetable 
and animal creation, the seas, the clouds, and 
solar rays—we have minute predictions as to 
wind and rain—as to heat and cold—as to corn 
and herbage—as.to the increase and decrease 
of inhabitants—the increase and decrease of 
property—as to the diseases which are to en- 
sue, and their cures—auspicious and unlucky 
days, &c. Were this production regarded only 
with a smile—did it awake no notice, or excite 
no dread—it would be unworthy of remark; but 
the case is far otherwise. The Djvujnas, a 
regular order of astrologers, with one of these 
almanacks under their arm, travel the country, 
invoking the sun and propitiating the planets for 
hire; while their prophecies are received with 
unwavering confidence by the “eed natives. 
Even the opulent retain an astrologer, as they 
do a physician; and all important secular move- 
ments are under his regulation: for one verifica- 
tion is quite sufficient to cover ten failures, and 
the Hindoo still abides by this system of delu- 
sion and fraud. Numerous are the occasions in 
which the wealthy family demand the aid of this 
man; as if he could bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or guide Arcturus with his sons; or as 
if men had been made only for the stars. The 
birth of every child is one important moment for 
his feats; yet, in this instance, though every 
thing is said to depend on a clear view of the 
heavens, as few of the Hindoos enjoy the advan- 
tage of a watch, the true time of birth must, on 
a stormy and starless night, be merely a guess; 
for it would be endless to relate the childish ex- 
pe for obtaining certainty. Every year 

as its unlucky days, and every family move- 
ment a new calculation. Such is the influence 
of astrology on the family or within doors. But 
here it does not end; its malignant power is 
daily crossing the path and procedure of the 
husbandman, as ol as diving into the bosom 
of every family, whether rich or poor; thus 
draining the people of their substance, and tor- 
menting them with visionary apprehensions. In 
short, so powerful is the sway of this baneful 
system, that one of the noblest sciences, astron- 
omy, is entirely subject to its authority. Its 
nostrums are all locked up in the Sanscrit lan- 
age; and in this state all over India, let not 
the reader forget, it forms a part of religion—so 
that upon an absurd scheme of celestial calcu- 
lation has actually been erected a most exten 
sive system of priestly gaia or pillage! 





1831. 
The Serampore College. 


The ninth report of this institution, (for the 
year 1829,) states, that a charter has been 
granted to it by the king of Denmark, which has | 
given stability to the establishment. The plan | 
resolved on by the college cou:icil, since the re- | 
ceipt of the charter, is described in the following | 
passages from the report. 


It being necessary, now the charter has been | 
received, to fix on some definite period of study, | 
and on some scale of qualifications which may | 
entitle the students to degrees of honor, the | 
council of the college have, as a present ar- | 
rangement, subject to those modifications which 
experience may hereafier dictate, adopted the 
following plan; that a period of five years be al- | 
lowed to native students, afler they have com- | 
pleted their grammatical studies, for the acquisi- 
tion of Sanscrit and English, of European 
science and general knowledge, together with a | 
knowledge of the holy scriptures, which are | 
read daily. During this period they will re- | 
ceive a monthly allowance from the college | 
funds and dine in common. At the expiration | 
of this period they will be expected to pass their | 
final examination with a view to their obtaining 
such degrees of honor as their proficiency may 
deserve, and to relinquish the support of the | 
college, in order to make room for the reception 
of other students on these funds. It is contem- 
plated that the fixing of this definite period will 

rove a stimulus to their exertions by setting | 

fore them a definite prospect, relative to their 
future course. Should it happen in the course 
of time that honorary degrees for proficiency 
obtained in this college should form a recom- 
mendation to situations of respectability, it is not 
too much to expect that other native students, 
not on the foundation, but who support them- 
selves, may enter their names on the college 
book, and passing through a regular course of 
instruction, seek these honorary degrees with a 
view to respectability in life, and thus extend 
the beneficial influence of the institution without | 
increasing its expenditure. 





Under the new classification, five of the sen- 
ior native students will be considered as com- | 
mencing their course of higher studies from the 
first term of 1830, who will be expected to pass 
their final examination, with a view to honorary 
degrees for their proficiency, in the last term of | 
1834. This plan, which may be modified as fu- || 
ture experience may ay pens Ty ey i| 
to give consistency to the operations of the col- || 
lege, aud bring the system of instraction into | 
regular order. 

he council of the college have this year re- 
organized the course of English instruction for || 
the native students, to which they have also ad- | 
mitted a select number of heathen students not | 
resident in the college. Mr. Joshua Rowe has | 
been appointed to the situation of Englisk tutor. 
The number of applications for admissions into | 
this class has been considerable; and it is hoped | 
that through this course the advantages of the 
college will be extended more widely to the | 
country at large. The progress made by the | 
youths in the English class since it has been re- | 
organized, has been highly encouraging, but | 
from the shortness of the period whici has since | 
elapsed, it will scarcely admit of any precise 





detail. 


Anniversary of the American Colonization Society. ~ 








DOMESTIC. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


THE fourteenth annual meeting of the American 
Colonization Society was held in the capitol at 
the city of Washington, January 19th; General 
C. F. Mercer, of Virginia, the president, took 
the chair. The annual report was read by the 


| Rev. R. R. Gurley, the secretary. Delegates 


were present from auxiliaries in the states of 
Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Connecticut, Vermont, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and New York. 

The report represented the colony at Liberia 
to be in a highly prosperous condition, and the 
interest felt by the people of the United States 
in the object of the Society, and their contri- 
butions for its promotion, to be rapidly increas- 
ing. 

The following resolutions were adopted at 
the meeting— 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
resented to its officers for the faithful manner 
in which their duties have been performed dur- 
ing the year, and for the report just read, and 
that this report be printed. 

Resolved, That this institution is deeply af- 
flicted by the death of William H. Fitzhugh, 
Esq. one of its vice-presidents, and that it wil 
ever cherish an affectionate remembrance of his 
eminent public and private virtues, and his 
distinguished exertions in aid of the African 
cause. 

Resolved, That the American Colonization 
Society commends itself to great favor by the 
jennatiene benefits it is conferring on Akica, 
and by the happy and powerful influences, which 
these benefits must reflect on the direct opera- 
tions of the Society. 

Resolved, That this Society is constitutional- 
ly bound to co-operate, as far as practicable, in 
the prosecution of its objects with the general 
government, and such of the states as may 
adopt regulations on the subject; and as its own 
unaided power is inadequate to complete the 
work in which it is engaged, it be recommended 
to the friends of the iety _ throughout the 
country to prapeee and send in memorials in 
behalf of its object to their respective state 
legislatares and to the congress of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That the enterprise to which this 
Society is consecrated, is of such importance to 
its immediate objects, to our country, and to the 
cause of humanity in general, and its want of 
means to extend its operations and advance of 
designs so imperative, as in a peculiar manner 
to claim the auxiliary efforts of the benevolent, 
and the efficient patronage of the general gov- 
ernment. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, 
the slave-trade is not to be su without 
more united and vigorous exertions on the part 
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of the several governments of Christendom, and 
that both humanity and religion invoke all con- 
scientious and enlightened statesmen to consider 
and adopt some etlectua! means for putting down 
forever this abominable traffic. 


Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this meeting 


be presented to the various auxiliary societies | 


for their generous efforts and contributions in 
aid of the great enterprise of this institution. 
Resolved, That the noble resolution and en- 
ergy with which the Pennsylvania society, and 
especially the citizens of Philadelphia, have as- 


sisted the endeavors .of the Socicty, are deserv- , 


ing to be remembered with gratitude, and held 


up before the public as most worthy of universal ‘| 


imitation. 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 


given to the clergy of the United States for their | 
efficient aid in promoting the objects of the | 
Society; and that they be earnestly solicited to || 
take up collections annually for its benefit, on | 


the fourth of July. 


In moving and seconding the preceding reso- 


lutions, the meeting was addressed by Mr. | 
Elliot Cresson, of Philadelphia; Rev. C. Colton; || 


Gerrit Smith, Esq., Peterboro’, N. Y.; and the 
Hon. Messrs. Wilson of Maryland, Doddridge 
of Virginia, Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, 


Bates of Massachusetts, and Williams of North || 


Carolina. 

The receipts of the Society last year were 
$27,209; exceeding those of the previous year 
by $8,000. : 

BAPTIST GENERAL TRACT SOCIETY. 


Tue Society held its seventh annual meeting in 
the meeting-house of the First Baptist church, 


Baptist General Tract Society —Suppression of Suttees in India. 


Marcu, 


y in Philadelphia, January Sth; the president, 
| Rev. W. T. Brantly, inthe chair. The annual 
| report of the directors was read by Rev. R. W. 

Cushman; and addresses were made by the 
_ Rev. Messrs. Brantly, D. Jones, J. R. Dodge, 
Maylin, and Allen. 

In the report of the Society, it is stated that 
"the series of tracts has been increased by the 

addition of 16 new numbers, embracing 244 

' pages, and making the whole number of tracts 
| in the series 104. 

The number of pages printed during the year 

| is 2,427,000; the number of pages issued from 
the depository is 2,688,364; and 1,601,800 re- 

main in the depository. 

The numbers in the series from one to fifty- 
four, were about two years ago offered gratu- 
itously to every Baptist church in the United 
States which would send for them; and 631 
churches have availed themselves of the offer. 
| The tracts published by the Society are is- 
| sued periodically, and can therefore be sent 
| by the mail at the same rate as other periodi- 
| cals. 

The receipts of the Society for the last year 
‘amounted to $3,094 09, being $2,441 91 less 

|| than they were the preceding year. The ex- 

I penditures were $3,128 33. 

|| The Society suffered a severe loss, during the 
| year, in the death of the Rev. Noah Davis, its 
| principal agent. ev. J. M. Allen has been ap- 
'| pointed to fill the vacancy, and has entered on 

\i the duties of his office. 


PRisce Nantes. 


ABOLITION OF WIDOW-BURNING IN INDIA, 


Tuts subject has often been introduced, espec- 


ially at pp. 265 and 332. The following state- | 


ments respecting the steps in the progress of the 
abolition, and the persons who were most hu- 


manely concerned in forwarding it, may be in- |! 


teresting. The editors of the Oriental Christian 
Spectator, published at Bombay, from which 


the article is taken, after noticing some of the | 
events which have occurred in the present age, | 
opening the way for a general diffusion of | 


knowledge and piety, remark— 


These things are particularly pressed upon 
our minds, now that we are enabled to announce 
the total suppression of that horrid rite of suttee 
throughout the whole of British India. It were 


vain and idle at this moment to enter into a | 
discussion of the practicability, or otherwise, of || 
an earlier-abolition, or to infer from what has | 


now been done, that it might have been effected 
with equal security. and facility many years 
back. Itis rather for the Christian to rejoice 
that he lives in an age when the work of the 


| Lord is going on; and if in the act under con- 
sideration, he can trace a successful invasion of 
'| the kingdom of Satan, and a despoliation of the 

ruler of darkness of some small portion of his 

revenue of blood, Jet it serve to remind him, 
| that his warfare is, as that between the Israel- 
‘| ites and the devoted nations of Canaan, one 
|| wherein neither parley nor treaty can be admit- 
ted. Let the present victory, then, serve to 
strengthen and encourage him, in the strength of 
|| the Lord, to the perfecting of that whichremains 
, to be accomplished. Many strong holds of su- 
| perstition have still to be assaulted, and it is the 
duty of every believer, as he daily becomes 
more enlightened, and is brought to a steady, 
abiding sense of the value of the soul—contem- 
plated through the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
—to be earnest and constant in pouring out his 
petitions at the throne of grace, that the work 
which is now begun, may go on amd prosper, 
till “the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and 
he shall reign forever and ever.” 

We know not that we can conclude this sub- 
ject better, and at the same time onary re- 
cord the various stages of the abolition of this 
horrid rite at the different presidencies, than by 
| subjoining the remarks upon it from the Bombay 

Gazette of the 5th ult. 











1831. 


“Tn the former number of our paper we noticed | 
the abolition of suttees by an enactment of the | 
Bengal government, which passed the council | 
on the 4th of December, 1829. A similar enact- | 
ment passed council at Madras, under date the | 
2d February, 1830. | 

“Our cotemporary, in his last number, has | 
alluded to the abolition of suttees under this 
presidency, in a manner which differs from the 
one adopted at the other presidencies; but | 
which will be equally efficacious. 

“The southern Konkan is, we believe, the only | 
province under this ——- where the prac- 
tice of suttee is frequent. On examining the | 
printed papers laid before parliament, on the | 
subject of suttees, it appears that three-fourths | 
of all the suttees which take place under the 
Bombay presidency occur in the southern Kon- 
kan. In the period of four years, 1824 to 1827 
inclusive, the total number of suttees in the re- 
turns, is stated at 158; 114 of which number oc- 
curred in the southern Konkan alone; being 
about 28 annually for that province, and 11 
annually for the rest of the Bombay territories. 

“Respecting the southern Konkan, there is a 
striking fact recorded among the printed papers 
of 1821, and of 1823, namely, ‘that when the 
southern Konkan in the dominions of the Peish- 
wa, late head of the Mahrattee state, came into 
our possession, the inhabitants voluntarily dis- 
continued the practice of suttee, in consequence | 
of understanding that it was repuguant to the | 
British laws, and only resumed it on finding 
that it was tolerated by the British government.’ | 

“In a dissent, signed by John Huddleston and 
William Taylor Money, Esq. from the court’s | 
resolution in March, 1524, referring to the com- | 
mittee of correspondence, paragraphs for Ben- 
gal, on the subject of suttee in India, the before 
mentioned circumstance, as regards the southern | 
Konkan, is adduced, as a ‘striking fact in proof | 
of there being nothing like religious enthusiasm | 
in the reverence for the practice of suttee.’ 

“With the exception of this one province, under 
this presidency, suttees have been of rare oc- 
currence, For the four years above mentioned, | 
no suttee had occurred in the Zillahs of Broach | 
or Ahmedabad, and only one is recorded for the | 
Zillah of Surat, and one for the Zillah of Kaira, | 
within the same period. 

“The Calcutta division of the Bengal territo- | 
ries, has ever exhibited the most striking exem- 
plification of the horrid practice of suttee: the 
total return of suttees, under Bengal for 1823, 
is 575; 340 of which occurred in the Calcutta 
division alone! In 1826, the return gives 518; 
324 of which occurred in the same division. 

“With the foregoing picture before our eyes, we 
have only to offer our sincere thanks to the pre- 
sent rulers of India, for having abolished so un- 
natural a right, and not to cavil at the means by 
which a hitherto foul stain on British legislation 
has been removed. The historian of India will 
record the names of Bentinck, Lushington, and 
Malcolm in imperishable letters, aud future 
generations will be taught to revere their me- 
mory.” 





RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES AMONG THE HINDOOS 
IN CALCUTTA. 


Art p. 57, of the last number an extract was 
given from a trust-deed of a house about to be 
erected in Calcutta for deistical worship. The 


Religious Societies among the Hindoos in Calcutta. 
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| Oriental Christian Spectator gives some state- 

| ments respecting a general excitement prevail- 
ing among the Hindoos there respecting their 
faith and mode of worship. 


There is a movement among the native popu- 


| lation, particularly of Calcutta and its environs, 


which will be productive of consequences it is 
difficult to calculate. We refer in particular to 
those societies recently formed, and which are 
likely to exert an extensive influence; and though 
the progress of true religion is no wise connect- 
ed with either as an object avowed or desired, 
yet we feel confident that it will be accelerated 
by them; and hence, setting aside the other ad- 
vantages which we think will accrue to our In- 
dian fellow subjects from the operation of at 
least one of them, we rejoice in their formation. 
The first of the societies referred to, (the Dhur- 
mu Subha,) is intended for the protection of the 
Hindoo faith, by the translating and printing of 
religious works, and by excluding from society 
all who do not act up age precepts of their 
religion. The second ig a society formed for 
the translation from English, of approved his- 
torical and other works into the vernacular Jan- 

uages of this country; and by the third (the 

rumhu Subha,) a kind of chapel has been 
erected for the worship of the Great Supreme 
without images of any kind, but at the same 
time without any injurious reflections on any ex- 
isting form of worship. The second and third 
of these societies indicate some progress made 
towards improvement; and we hail them as like- 
ly to aid in dispelling error, and weakéning the 
influence of existing customs. To the first, 
which is composed of a considerable number of 
native gentlemen, we have before alluded, on 
account of the support it has given, er sought to 
give to suttees. Though designed for the sup- 
port of idolatry, we look on it as one of those in- 
struments by which the interests of Christianit 
will be, indirectly and unintentionally indeed, 
but really promoted. The nature and objects 
of this society will appear more fully from the 
following extracts from notices contamed in one 
of the daily papers, and with which we shall 
close this article, in which we have endeavored 
to review some of the events of the past year, 
and thence to derive lessons of instruction, in- 
centives to gratitude, and encouragements to 
perseverance. We see that good has been 
done, progress has been made; that we have 
been brought nearer to that happy period when 
the idolatrous system of India, which has lived 
through so many ages, shall fall before the cross, 
and those who have been its willing votaries 
shall be emancipated from its thraldom, and 
brought into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. 


“Dharmu Subha, or Religious Society. 


“To all noble and excellent Hindoos.— 
Through the absence of all religious authority 
in this country, religion suffers great detriment. 

“It has, therefore, become necessary thatthe 
excellent and the noble should unite, and con- 
tinually devise means for protecting our religion 
and our excellent customs and usages. Jt is, 
however, difficult to assemble all men together, 
for many do not invite to their houses o; visit 
any beside those in their own circle, and there 


|, is no place of general resort. Though we are 











firmly united, therefore, yet, because we do 
not meet together, we appear disunited; and 
hence those of an opposite faith are constantly 
seeking to destroy our religion. ‘This led many 
of the respectable inhabitants of this city to as- 
semble all men together on the 5th of 
the present 
cafled the 

which a building is to be erected in this great 


city. 

20m the 16th Magh, a meeting of the society 
was held at Cossipore, at the house of Baboo 
Pranath Chowdry. At this meeting, a few from 


ear, and to establish a society 


American Board of 


EXTRACTS FROM INSTRUCTIONS DELIVERED 
TO THE MISSIONARIES, WHO SAILED FROM 
NEW-BEDFORD, MASS. FOR THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS, DEC. 28, 1 


Tue circamstances of this embarkation are de- 
scribed at p. 60 of the last number. The In- 
structions of the Prudential Committee, from 
which extracts are now to be made, were deliv- 
ered to the missionaries a few days before they 
sailed. 


Intimacy of the Relation subsisting between 


issionaries and their Directors. 


Besides the general importance of the objects 
to whitch you are devoted, there is another con- 
sideration, which makes it proper that the Com- 
mittee should address you publicly. We refer 
to the public relation, which subsists between 
missionaries, and those to whom the friends of 
missions have intrusted the responsible service 
of sending forth, superintending, and directing 
evangelical laborers. However inadequately 
we may discharge the duties assigned us, it is 
proper that these duties should be publicly re- 
cognized. How arduous the suitable supervi- 
sion of missionary concerns is, the great body 
of Christians have little apprehension. Even 
you will probably never know, though after a 
few years you may have had such experience as 
will enable you to imagine, with what trembling 
solicitude despatches from missionary stations 
are frequently opened;--how the heart sickens, 
and almost faints, lest evil tidings should arrive, 
and lest, through the opposition of wicked men, 
aud the wiles of Satan, or the injudicious man- 

ment of the Committee, or the imperfection 
missionaries, or the removal of valuable men 
by death, or some other adverse occurrence, 
the cause should suffer, the designs of good men 
should be defeated, and the heathen should not 
receive the benefit intended for them. Very 
often, on the other land, tears of joy and grati- 
tude start into the eye, as it runs over pages 
written by a beloved missionary;—one who re- 
Jates wonderful things, which God has done and 
is doing by feeble instrumentality, and who de- 
scribes the manner, in which the designs of the 
great adversary are thwarted, and the gospel is 
promoted by attempts to obstruct its progress. 

Be assured, beloved friends, that between 
the members of this Committee and all faithful 
missionaries, there arises a personal attachment, 
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|)Caleutta, and a nuinber of the most respectable 
||inhabitants of Cossipore, Buranagur, Areeadaw, 
|| Dukkhinshur, Belghuria, Penhatee, Kamarha- 

tee, and other villages,who had received invita- 
‘tions from Bhobanee-Churn Banoorjee, the sec- 
Having been made ac- 
|\quainted with the objects of the society, they 


Subha, for the meetings of | voluntarily put down donations in the subscrip- 


|\tion books, and their names were enrolled in 
| the list of donors. At this meeting, it was also 

determined that all those who, having been born 
_ Hindoos, should oppose suttees, should be ex- 
| pelled from all society.” 


Porcign PRisstons. 


which grows stronger, as the occasions for 
| bringing it into exercise increase in number and 
| importance. This remark is made the rather, 
as you have had fewer opportunities of personal 
| acquaintance with the Committee, than have 
happened in regard to individuals composin 
| any previous re-inforcement to the Sandwic 
| Islands. In the language of the apostle, it is in 
; our hearts to live and die with you; that is, so 
: long as life remains, we wish to co-operate with 
| you constantly, heartily, and most affectionate- 
y, for the promulgation of the gospel. 


Urgency of the Missionary’s Duties. 
| When the Jassitude of a sultry climate op- 
presses you and tempts you to indolence, re- 
member, that you have no time to be idle; for 
you are executing an agency, which is of un- 
speakable importance, and admits of no delay. 
When you are provoked by the ingratitude of 
those for whom vou labor, or the machinations 
of opposers, or the treachery of false friends, 
(if you should be called to these trials,) remem- 
ber that you have no time to be peevish or an- 
gry; for you are discharging duties, which have 
respect to eternity. When you are tempted to 
be vain and self-complacent, on account of any 
remarkable success, with which your labors may 
| have been crowned, or any peculiar approba- 
tion, which you may have received from your 
fellow laborers, or the Christian public;—re- 
member, that these things, considered in them- 
| selves, are too small to — your thoughts, 
| or to hinder you in your work. Aim rather at 
| that fidelity in executing your commission, 
' which shall be followed by the commendation of 

your Lord. ‘This seeking the favor of God will 
| never interrupt your labors, nor impair your 
| energy, nor distract your thoughts, nor be in 

any measure incompatible with the highest esti- 
| mate of your calling. 
| Permit us to urge upon you here the ceonsid- 
‘eration, that your calling requires great dili- 
| gence. This is partly implied, in what has been 
already said; but it deserves a more particular 

exhibition. Very seldom is any thing valuable 
acquired among men without diligence. The 
wise man said, long ago, the diligent hand mak- 
eth rich; and the farmer, the artisan, the mari- 
ner, the merchant, have found, in every age, 
that diligence alone affords a reasonable assur- 
ance of success. Much more strongly does this 


appear in reference to moral things. Men are 
naturally in a wayward state; and this trait of 
character is ver 


prominent in all heathen na- 








It is hard to 


It is hard to correct them. 


tions. 
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reform them. It is generally hard to enlighten 
them; and it is harder still to make them deeply 
sensible that they are sinners and need salva- 
tion. Ail these things have been done; and, 
with the blessing of God, will be done again: 
but, in the doing of them great diligence is 


Admoni- 





in many ways, and on all oce 
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i low'men; and that this something shall be the 


| the case, you can do; and after 
| practice for years, you will find that = have 
i done much for the cause of God. 


very best thing, which, in the circumstances of 
ursuing this 


he very 


| least that you can have done will be, that you 
necessary. Divine truth must be communicated || have left a standing and consistent testimony to 


tion, exhortation, reproof, must be administered. i 


The law of kindness must be on the lips of the 


faithful missionary, and the law of benevolence |, 


must perpetually warm his heart. 


Besides, you will always have much to do to |' 


regulate — private and personal affairs in a 
strange land, and among a strange people. 
The correspondence wi 
friends at home, the duties of hospitality, the 
preparations for public preaching and teaching, 
the superintendence of schools, the translation 


and distribution of the scriptures, tracts, and || 


school-books, and other cares incident to these, 


sueh labor, every hour of the day and the night. 
Add to these things the vicissitudes of sickness 
and pain, of disappointment and bereavement, 
and it is evident that your lives, if vou would 
be faithful, must present a series of incessant la- 
bors. 


We know it has been said by the enemies of 
missions, that young men and women go abroad 
on missionary service for the sake of leading an 
easy life. The time of this assembly will not be 
wasted, however, by a formal refutation of this 
thoughtless objection. 

You, who have consecrated yourselves to this 
service, can doubtless testify, that you always 
regarded the life of a missionary, as a life of se- 
vere labor. So your friends and relatives have 

ed it. 
bled will testify, that your patrons represent it 
in no other light. Nothing that is written or 
said on the subject, either by missionaries, or 
the directors of missions, can authorize any 
other expectation. Still, it may not be useless 
to bring the matter distinctly before you on this 


occasion. It is much easier to expect to be la- | 
borious, and to resolve to be so, than tohold out || 


in a laborious public service for a long succes- 
sion of years. Most men are induced to labor 
only by the pressure of necessity, or the strong 
impulse of avarice, or ambition; and it is not 
every true Christian, nor every missionary, who 
has benevolence enough to carry him through a 
life of unremitted exertions, made solely for the 
benefit of others. The virtues of diligence and 
industry are to be cultivated, therefore, and 
cherished, as Christian graces. They are notto 


be obtained without an effort. They cannot be _ 


formed into a habit, except by great resolution 
and perseverance; and, unless formed into a 
habit, labor will always be irksome. 

One temptation to remit your diligence will 
arise from the changes of situation and circum- 
stances, to which missionary undertakings are 
ex You may, in certain circumstances, 
be apt to think, that some time hence, when a 
particular advantage shall have been gained, or 
a particular obstruction removed, you will be- 
gin to labor with great vigor and zeal; but that 


the power of your benevolence;—to the divine 
principles, which led you forth to the heathen;— 
to your confidence in the effieacy of the gospel; 
—and to your firm belief in the retributions of 
eternity. Such a testimony, borne for a length 
of time, cannot be without good effects. But 


| the 1 pemmeane | is very great, that you will be- 


' hol 
your patrons and || 


| 


many direct proofs of your fidelity—and 
that the angels of God will rejoice in heaven 
over many souls brought to repentance through 
your spiritual diligence. 

The most touching motives to such persever- 
ing activity in the cause of God, are found 


| throughout the New Testament; but eppesielly 
would occupy, if it were possible for you to bear || es, and 


|| of Christ himself, should be sufficient to banish 


the examples of Paul and the other apos 


all tendency to self-indulgence, anc to stimulate 
the most sluggish to unwearied exertion. And 
when to the example of our blessed Savior are 
added his description of the fields white for the 
harvest, and his command to work while the day 
lasts, for the night cometh in which no man can 
work, it should seem that no missionary will 
think of excusing himself from a course, which 
was sanctioned by such authority, and is com- 
| mended by so many powerful considerations. 
Let it not be supposed, that a life of labor is 
of necessity a life of pain, anxiety, and sorrow. 


Far from it. Probably no mere man ever had 
|, more exalted enjoyments than the apostle Paul; 
| and certainly no mere man ever encountered 


And the individuals here assem- | 


more severe, constant, and unwearied labors. 
| The great secret of making a laborious life 
_ pleasant, or even tolerable, consists in makin 

, the particular acts of labor, which are perfo’ 

| daily, a gratification. When this is done, the 


i = point is gained. Let it be urged upon you, 
i} e 


n,my dear friends, to make your calcula- 
tions for obtaining the greater part of your en- 
joyment, as you are passing through the world, 
from strenuous Jabor. After taking suitable care 
| of your health, let labor be sought as regularly 
| as your daily food, till it becomes as easy and 
natural to be engaged in some usual employ- 

| ment, as it is to breathe. 

From the very commencement of your m's- 
sionary life cultivate a spirit of enterprise. With- 
out such a spirit, nothing great will be achieved 
in any human pursuit. And this is an age of en- 
terprise, to a remarkable and unprecedented 
extent. In manufactures, in the mechanic arts, 


|| in agriculture, in education, in the science of 


now you can do little with a ee of success. | 


The question should not be, however, what you 
may a to do hereafter; but what 

now. Le 

corresponding practice, that you will every 

do something for the spiritual good of your fel- 
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ou can do 


tit be a settled purpose, followed by a) 
a 


| 


government, men are awake and active; their 
minds are all on the alert; their ingenuity is 
tasked; and they are making improvements with 
the greatest zeal. Shall not the same enter- 
prise be seen in moral and religious things? 
Shall not missionaries, especially, aim at mak- 
- discoveries and improvements in the nobJest 
of all practical sciences,—that of applying the 
means, which God has provided, for the moral 
renovation of the world. ‘There are many prob- 
lems yet to be solved, before it can be said, 
that the best mode of administering missionary 
concerns has been discovered. hat degree 
of expense shall be incurred, in the support of 
missionary families, so as to secure the greatest 
| possible efficiency, with a given amount of 


13 
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money;—how to dispose of the children of mis- 
sionaries, in a manner most grateful to their 
parents, and most creditable to the cause;—in 
what Toe ea 9 to spend money and time upon 
the education of the heathen, as a distinct thing 
from preaching the gospel;—how far the press 
should be employed;—by what means the atten- 
tion of the heathen 


Extracts from an Address of Rev. Samuel Nott. 


| share of the yoke and 
| sions. 
can be best gained at the || 


beginning;—how their wayward practices and | 


habits can be best restrained and corrected; how 
the intercourse between missionaries and the 
Christian world can be conducted in the best 
manner, so as to secure the highest responsibili- 
ty and the most entire confidence; and how the 
suitable proportion between ministers of the gos- 
pel retained at home, and missionaries sent 


abroad, is to be fixed in practice, as well as in | 


principle:—all these things present questions yet 
to be solved. 
There is room for boundless enterprise, there- 


fore, in the great missionary field, which is the | 


world; and blessed will be the name of that 
man, by whose perspicacious diligence new and 


effectual measures for bringing the gospel to the | 


minds and hearts of the heathen shall have been 
discovered. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED 
BY REV. SAMUEL NOTT, IN NEW-BED- 
FORD, AFTER THE 
FOREGOING INSTRUCTIONS. 


WaeEs the Instructions had been delivered to || 
the missionaries, the Rev. Samuel Nott, of |! 


Wareham, Mass., one of the first missionaries to 
Bombay, rose and addressed the people, whom 


DELIVERY OF THE | 


Maren, 


Christian world has not yet fully learned;—“not 
that other men be eased, and you burdened, but 
that there may be —t, Nothing can be 
more plain, than the duty of those who remain 
at home to take as nearly as possible their equal 
urden of foreign mis- 
Let us give of what God gives us, even 
until of the much we may gather we have noth- 
ing over, or at least so far that our messengers 


|, abroad, who gather little, may have no lack. 


But more than this demand upon our gather- 


| ings is involved in sending abroad missionaries 
| to the heathen, and even in consenting to that 


, work, 


1 
1} 





In sending abroad a new company this 
evening, we acknowledge the obligation to 
press forward to the complete conversion of the 
world: not that other men be eased and you 
burdened; but that the most distant nations, and 
all nations, may come to be equal sharers in the 
blessings of the gospel. Thus, we can set no 
limit to our gifts, but “the ability which God 
gives us,” and propose no time for our relief, 
but the fall day of millennial glory. 

Thy duty and the privilege of giving for the 
Lord’s service is worthy of the deepest consider- 


| ation, ata time when the streams of Christian 
' charity have begun to flow less full and more 





the occasion had assembled. The following are | 


extracts from his address. 


~ Think not that these missionaries, who have 
been now commissioned before us, to carry the 
gospel to the distant islands, are alone concern- 


ed in the business of this meeting; and that we | 
It falls to | 


are assembled as spectators merely. 
my lot to charge upon those, who remain at 
home, the duties involved in this holy act of 


sending abroad agents and apostlesin the spread | 


of the gospel. This business is assigned to me, 
perhaps, because it has aegually fallen to my lot 
to act in both capacities—as having been sent 
abroad to the heathen as a messeuger of the 
Christain public, and as now commingling with 
those who send others to that good and glorious 
work. For my own part, I cannot feel myself 
legs an actor in the present scene while I join 
with you in sending these missionaries, than I 
was near nineteen years ago, when I stood in 


their stead, and received from the Christian pub- | 


lic the sacred trust of the gospel for the pagan 


world. Nor dol think, that one individual in | 
this whole assembly has a right to think himself | 


less an actor in this scene, than these missiona- 
ries are, or these official characters who send 
them. ‘This whole service of sending missiona- 
ries to the heathen, involves duties and privi- 
leges, which make us al} actors, and not mere 
s tors, in this interesting scene. 

irst, and most obviously, we notice the duty of 
sympathy and co-operation with these brethren, 
who are recognized as our messengers; and with 
all others who act for the Christian public: the duty 
of making for their use all needful contributions, 
on that plain and beautiful prineiple which the 


| 











sluggish; when, in the midst of an enterprise 
which demands greater and greater supplies, 
the Christian world seems to be half hesitating, 


, whether it be not better to desert it; and every 
' man, according to the old heathen fashion, to 


ask only, what shall we eat, and what shall we 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
Woe be to this generation, to whom God offers 
the privilege of converting the world, if they re- 
fuse the offer—if they do not press forward, has- 
tening to complete it. 


My brethren, consider the new attitude, which 


|| this cause has assumed before our eyes—the 


new obligations, which we are under to take all 
possible measures to complete the great work 
which the Christian world has undertaken, 
and hitherto successfully carried on. The suc- 
cess of the undertaking has been such, as to 
throw upon the present generation the most 
binding obligation—the most fearful responsi- 
bility. 

I Laew that, at the very first, the undertaking 
was warranted by the promise, and required by 
the command, pr ns Lord: but when American 
Christians first entered on the work, who knew 
that modern plans were properly devised, and 
carried in them all the elements of the most glo- 
rious success? But now, the experiment of 
modern missions has been tried to its issue: the 
experiment, of applying the combined charities 
of the Christian world to the translation and dis- 
tribution of the scriptures, and scriptural tracts 
—to the education of heathen youth, and even 
adults, and to the simple preaching of the gos- 
pel; and, by full and decisive experiments, it is 
now ascertained, that the gospel, without its 
ancient signs and miracles, and with only such 
means and implements as we now have at com- 
mand, is able to civilize the barbarous—to be- 
stow the arts of men, and every Christian and 
saving grace;—as well ascertained, as it is that 
human labor can be shortened by the applica- 
tions of water or steam-power. ‘The doubts of 
the honest Christian are perfectly removed; and 
even the cavils of the infidel are silenced, by 
facts which experiment has bronght to light in 
the four quarters of the globe. us we have a 
warrant and a claim for pressing forward to the 
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conversion of the world, as distinet as if it were 
spoken by a voice from heaven, or written on 
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tables of stone by the finger of God, and convey- || 


ed by a messenger whose countenance was ra- 
diant as fire. 
There were those who dared not decline this 


service, even thirty, or forty years ago; who |, 


against hope believed in hope. But now, after 
the successful experiment of modern missions, 
can any Christian decline his utmost exertion? 
Can any but an infidel hold back his hand? 
Who, that has even one lingering hope of ever 
being blessed by Jesus Christ, can refuse to co- 


operate; nay, io hasten forward in projecting | 
and executing all that remains to be done?—The | 
—_— now, before every Christian—nay, be- 


ore every man who wishes to die a Christian— 


is not of refusing to believe a promise, or to | 


obey a command: but, of withdrawing from an | 


actual co-working with God—of being guilty of | 
such unbelief and disobedience, as was not | 
equalled by Israel’s refusal to enter the promis- | 
ed land under the continued conduct of Jehovah, | 


and which would doom the Christian world to a 
passage through another wilderness of affliction, 
and bring 
“Ye shall not enter into my rest.” Oh, itis a 
fearful thought that this generation, whom God 
has Jed forward by a pillar of cloud and of fire, 
before whom the idol gods have fallen to the 
ground; that this generation should, at this ver 


moment, be hesitating whether to follow their 


Happy | 


leader to the conquest of the world! 
they, even if they be few, who are believing and 
obedient, and secure to themselves the blessing 
of Joshua and Caleb; happy, beyond all ex- 
pression, will this generation be, if they can be 


persuaded to follow their leader in the conquest 


of the world. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


in a letter from Mr. Chamberlain. 


pects of the mission. It was supposed that 
Boki had perished, in an ill-advised expedition 
to the New-Hebrides for sandal-wood. 


CHEROKEES. 


upon multitudes the dreadful oath, | 


Creekpath.—Mr. Potter, in a letter recently | 


received, says, ‘Never, since I have had 
charge of this station has the school bid so fair 
to be useful, provided we can have a suitable 
teacher. 
of whom are boarded in the mission family. 
Five of these are hopefully pious, having be- 
come so within the last eight months. Most of 
the scholars promise fair to become useful 
members of the community; and I think, should 


. ! 
It consists of nearly 40 scholars, 32 


they have good instruction, some of them, both | 


of the males and females, would make good 
instructers, after three or four years.” 


CHOCTAWS. 


THE translation of one of the Gospels into the f 
Choctaw language has been nearly finished by |, 
the missionaries and will probably be printed |) 


' 


{i 


during the next summer. Other books are in a 
State of forwardness. 


|, arise, and 
INTELLIGENCE has been received from the | 
Sandwich Islands as Jate as the 16th of August, || 
No mate- |, 
rial change had occurred in the state, or pros- ' 


| Tue following appeal constitutes the close of 
the annual report presented by the directors of 

| the Auxiliary of Franklin County, (Massachu- 

| setts,) at the anniversary of the society in Octo- 
ber last. 


We cannot close this report, without inviting 
| the attention of this auxiliary, to two or three 
topics, which demand our most serious consid- 
eration. 
And first, the present exigencies of the Board. 
, Itis already anticipated, that the funds of the 
A. B. for the current year will be less, by 20,000 
dollars, than those of the year pecans And 
this deficiency is more to be lamented, because 
it occurs at a period when new and interestin 
fields of labor are opening to view, and new an 
more extensive plans of operation are beginning 
to engage the attention of the Board. It seems 
peculiarly to be lamented, that just at the time 
when past efforts are beginning to be crowned 
with unexampled success, when the providence 
of God, is opening before us the immense and 
untried fields of missionary enterprise, and when 
enlarged plans of operation seem absolutel 
| necessary, to mect the signs of the times—it 
seems peculiarly to be lamented, that, at such a 
time, there should be a deficiency of pecuniary 
resources. God, in his holy providence, is ren- 
| dering accessible almost every part of the hea- 
then world—and breaking down those obstacles 
to the spread of truth, which have long existed 
in oppressive governments—natioual prejudices, 
' and legalized error. And while he is thus in no 
doubtful language calling upon his church to 
ossess the land, while he is spread- 
ing before er most interesting fields of labor, 
opening for her a safe and unexpected way of 
approach, while he is holding back the blighting 
and mildew from her fields, the pestilence from 
her dwellings. and is causing her cup to run 
over with the bounties of his providence, shall 
she be backward to meet those demands made 
upon her by the character of the age? Shall she 
hesitate and loiter, when the pes of duty 
becomes every day more plain? Shall she 
cease to feel her opigation, when its weight 
presses most heavily upon her? Shall she turn 
away from the new field of darkness and death, 
whieh the events of providence are uncovering 
| to her view? Shall she stop her ears to the 
| new calls for help, that reach her like the sound 
of many waters from the heathen and the desti- 
tute? 
Your directors feel that an appeal is needed 
' on this subject, which they are unable to make. 
Do the heathen, they would affectionately ask, 
less need an interest in our charities, and our 
prayers? Has the long dark cloud, which has 
rested upon them for ages vanished away? Are 
all the chains of superstition broken asunder? 
Has the command of Christ lost its binding 
force? Let the voices of lamentation wo, 
| which are rising from three fourths of the globe, 
like the smoke of a great furnace to heaven,—an- 
swer. 

The success of past operations, is another 
topic, to which your directors would allude. 
The enterprise of evangelical missions, is no 
longer to be regarded, as a mere experiment. 
To say nothing of the exertions of other Chris- 
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tians, in this and other countries, the 47 stations 
of the American Board stand like watch-fires, | 
lighted up in the dark places of the earth. 

Do the friends of the cause need encourage- | 
ment, and new motives to persevere? let them 
look to the islands of the Pacific, where one | 
fourth of the whole population have within ten | 
years, been brought under the influence of re- 
ligious instruction; where in one island alone, | 
whose population is Jess than 37,000, there are | 
18,000 learners in the schools; where congrega- 
tions of two or three thousand assemble every | 
Sabbath, to hear the word of God: where nearly 
200 converts have been gathered into the Chris- 
tian church. Where knowledge, and peace and 
domestic a have taken the place of dark- 
ness and bloody rites and parental cruelties! 
Where a printing apparatus is in operation 
which is capable of furnishing 22,000 volumes of 
religious instruction annually. 

China with the bible in the language of its 150 
millions; India with its more than 2,000 con- 
verts, and 100,000 children receiving religious 
instruction; Africa with 90 missionaries and 
more than 2,000 converts all proclaim that the 
cause is rapid in its progress to universal | 
triamph. 

In conclusion, your directors would allude to | 

manner and success of future efforts. 

They beg leave to express their conviction, | 
that a united, well proportioned, and ever in- 
creasing effort, is imperiously demanded by the | 
spirit of the age. They have been led to ques- | 
tion the utility of frequent and strong extra ex- | 
citements. ‘To them it appears the most suc- 
cessful mode of operation, and one which best 
accords with the known principles of human na- 
ture, and the spirit of true benevolence, to en- 





lighten and bring forward the public mind; and || 


then 
nevo 


a aye the objects, and the field of be- | 
lence to this constantly improving state of 
public feeling. To them it seems a doubtful | 


method of By ay first to hold up some | 
splendid and very far elevated object, to be at- 
tained, and then by an overstrained, and un- | 
natural excitement, attempt to draw up the feel- 

in 
It is not in this way that a healthy and vigorous | 


pulsation, of the benevolent spirit can be creat- 


Extremes are followed by reaction; and 
this holds no less in the  e- and intelligent, | 
than in the physical world: ‘That extra etforts 
are sometimes necessary, in all departments of 
human action cannot be denied. But ina sys- | 
tem of benevolence, embracing many and noble 
objects, they should be regarded as irregulari- | 
ties, rather than integral parts of the system. 
In a system where all the objects are so exalted, 
ia it a desirable method to liave the public mind 
vibrate from one to another, with such strong 
excitement and intensity of effort, as to leave 
for a time, all the others unsupplied and Jan- 
guishing? 

These remarks are submitted with the hope, 
that the attention of this community may be at 
no very distant period, led into systematic and 
increasing action for God. 

Nothing is to be feared as to the fiaal result. | 
Truth is destined to prevail. ue fies of | 
Christianity have been kindled, ia the aaik | 
places of the earth, never more togoot. Tae | 
gloom of heathenism, is rolling awey. Tae | 
poor victims that lay bleediag ia the crueliies | 
of superstition, have felt the bali of gilead, in 
their wounded spirits, and have arisen io new- 
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ness of life, and hope, and joy! ‘sne 2. of God 
will go forward—no cloud by day, may appear 
visible in the heavens to indicate its march—no 
pillar of fire may light its pathway—but the 
events of providence more bright than the fiery 
pillar proclaim its rapid progress. : 

Yes, brethren and friends, we may look with 
entire confidence to the final triumph of truth. 
This little band which was once convened in an 
upper chamber at Jerusalem, have long since 
ceased from their labors; but the seed they 
planted has taken deep root, and is springing up 
in almost every part of the globe. Urged for- 
ward by the power of God, what obstacles can- 
not truth surmount? Over what systemized 
idolatry cannot it triumph? To the Jew, and 
the Greek, the heathen, and the enlightened, it 
will become the power of God unto salvation; 
until the jarring elements of society shall be 
tranquillized, the tabernacle of God shall be 
with men, and there shall be nothing to hurt and 
destroy in all his holy mountain. 


The executive committee of the Auxiliary of 
Litchfield county, Connecticut, in an address to 
the friends and patrons of the society, published 
in their last annual report,—after noticing that 
the receipts of the year were less than those of 
the preceding year, remark— 


The reason is not that the importance of the 
| missionary enterprise has itself declined—that 
| the souls of 600 millions of heathen have become 
jless precious, or the divine mandate, “Go 

preach my gospel to all nations,” less obliga- 
| tory. Itis not the want of confidence in the 
| fidelity or competency of the American Board; 
of the maturity, wisdom, and success of whose 
| operations every year furnishes increasing evi- 
; dence. Nor is it the want of ability in our 





‘| churches to sustain the most sanguine anticipa- 


tions which we have so fondly indulged. Is it, 
then, that our benevolence has declined? our 
charity grown cold?’ Have we ceased to love 


of the community to the point contemplated. | Se Seen ot eae es ee 


Christ—or to feel our obligations to Jesus, who 

| gave his life a ransom for our souls? 

| Itis an encouraging consideration, brethren, 
that we address those whose feelings on this 

subject, we regard as in unison with our own. 


|| That increase of subsidiary aid, corresponding 
|| with the present exigencies of the missionary 


cause, which we so earnestly solicit, is also the 
| object of your hearts’ desire and prayer to God. 
| But how is this desired increase to be supplied? 
| Not from the resources of the opulent of this 
| world; nor from any great increase of friends 
| and supporters to our cause, however desirable 
such an event. ‘The increased liberality of ex- 
isting friends, must be our main dependence 
| andhope. Has the amount of support which we 


| have individually contributed hitherto, been equal 


to the reasonable demands of Christian benevo- 
lence? How do our sacrifices compare with 
those made by Christ and his apostles in the 
same cause? ‘There is no ground to apprehend 
that our benefactions will interfere with the 
claims of creditors or dependents. If there is 
any truth in the promises of God’s word, which 
are full and explicit on the subject of charity 
our ability to meet the claims of justice and 
honesty, are not ordinarily impaired by the ap- 
piopiiations of Christian benevolence. “There 
is that seattereth and yet increaseth,” is a divine 
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maxim of which our own community furnishes |! 
many living illustrations. The Being who dis- | 
penses prosperity and adversity to his creatures | 
at his will, can, without a miracle, return into | 
the lap of benevolence the pron:ised reward of || 
four-fold, for all that is lent unto the Lord. || 
“There is that withholdeth more shan is meet, 

and it tendeth to poverty.” 

The salvation of a lost world, the appropriate 
work of Christ and his followers, is not to be ac- | 
complished without sacrifices and privations. | 
In this self-denying course, the Captain of our | 
salvation has nobly led the way. Nor did his | 
contemporary disciples shrink from sustaining 
their part of the service. Like him, they cheer- || 
fully renounced every worldly consideration in || 
this labor of love, counting not their lives dear || 
unto them. Are there any of the present genera- Ht 
tion of disciples who will prove themselves \| 
worthy of such a Master? A prevalence of || 
the mind and spirit of Christ in our church- 
es is the only thing wanting, with the blessing of |! 
God, to send the angel of the everlasting gospel || 
speedily to all the present dark places of the 
earth. Instances of this spirit, we are happy to | 
believe, are already springing up among us. || 
We have the example of Christians in our coun- | 
try, if information does not deceive us, of com- | 
paratively moderate fortunes, whose individual _ 
contributions from year to year, bave fallen lit- 
tle below those of our whole county the year 
past. There are also those who are ready to 
embark with their persons, as well as their pro- 
perty, in this enterprise of salvation. The num- 

r of candidates for missionary service is in- 
creasing. ‘There will be no difficulty in carry- | 
ing forward the missionary work, if the churches | 
will provide the means. Men can be found, 
who will bear the self-denial, toils, and exposure 
of the missionary life, if they can be sent forth 
and provided with the means of usefulness. Is 
not the part —s to the churches altogether 
the easier part? Oh that the Christian world 
would stop one hour in its career of worldliness || 
and pleasure, and as in the sight of God, in view | 
of the retributions of eternity, would think | 
solemnly on the state and prospects of the hea- 
then, and of their own obligations. 

We cannot close this communication without | 
adverting to the vital relation which the pastors ,, 
of our churches sustain to the success of the | 
missionary cause among us. 

To your fidelity, brethren, in disseminating 
missionary information and presenting the claims 
of our society, we ascribe much of the prosper- | 
ity which it Kee already enjoyed; and on the || 
same fidelity it is still depending, in no small de- || 
gree, for the increasing favor and support of i 
our churches, which we so ardently desire. || 
It is a fact, involving a solemn responsibility, 
that the interest felt and avowed in our cause by |) 
the gospel minister, who possesses the affections 
and confidence of his people, is commonly the | 
measure of the interest and the support which it 
enjoys among his people. If so, the blood of || 
heathen souls, as well as of his own people, | 
is liable to be found in the watchman’s skirts. || 

e know you need not be informed, that the || 
principle of Christian charity to which our cause | 
makes its appeal, is the very essence of the || 
a which you preach, consisting of love || 
to God, and love to man; and that in urging | 
upon your people the claims of Christ, and the | 
heathen, you are employing some of the most | 
effectual means to promote their own spiritual 
welfare. 


The executive committee of the Auxiliary of 
Essex County, Massachusetts, addressing the 
friends of foreign missions in that county, 
make the following important suggestion to 
collectors and contributors. 


The collectors, both male and female, will 
soon go through their respective districts; and, 
it is hoped, will call upon every family within. 
their prescribed Jimits, so that all who are not 
known to be hostile to foreign missions, may 
have an opportunity to testify their interest in 
this cause. Let the call be made upon all, so: 
that in the oy of the great day, no family, 
and no individual, of matare age, shall be able 
to say: ‘‘ When saw we thee an hungered, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, and did 
not minister unto thee.” Let all be informed of 
the sorrows which Christ in his mystical body is 
enduring on earth, and have motives presented 
to them to assist in relieving them, so that the 
collectors, at least, may not be chargeable in 


| that day. Let it be known by all, that there 


are those, who are “strangers” to the gospel of 
Christ, and the covenants of promise; t there 
are those who are “sick and in prison,” bound 
in the iron-bondage of sin and Satan, who are 
yet to become, through the charities and 
prayers of his people, the freemen of the Lord; 
that there are those, to whom the “‘cup of salva- 


| tion” has been proffered, by our missionary 
| brethren, who are “an bungered and athirst” for 
| fuller consolations, and richer privileges than 
| they now enjoy; and that the Lord of missions 


expects his people to “minister unto them;” for 
ey nga as they do it unto them, they do it un- 
to him. 

In our last report we had occasion to speak of 
a very respectable increase in the income ef the 
parent Board. It is now our painful duty to 
speak of a large diminution in their disposable 
funds, which must contract the field of their use- 
fulness, reduce the number of their schools, the 
effective labor of their presses, the power of 
their missionaries, the frequency of conversions 
at their stations, aud the glory of Immanuel, 


| through their instrumentality, unless the monies 


put at their disposal be promptly supplied, and 
in no small degree increased. 
There have been generations of the pious be- 


|| fore us, who could not have sent bibles, tracts, 
| and Christian missionaries to foreign lands, if 


they had desired; for no organ of communica- 


| tien then existed between the benevolent mind 


in Christendom, and the besotted and perishing 
souls of pagan lands; and a generation will come 
after us, in which no one will be able to devote 
his property or his life to the blessed work of 


| evangelizing the world; for the work wil be 


done, and well done; and er shall remain 
in all the earth to which these hallowed charities 


| can be appropriated. Oar lines are signally 


cast in the very niche of time, in which this vast 
work is to be done; and to us is given an honor, 
and a privilege as much transeending theirs, as 
the honor of Solomon transcended that of Da- 
vid, in building the house of the Lord:—the one 
is only allowed to wish it well, the other permit- 
ted to doit. Ihave seen the heir of an immense 
fortune, sitting bathed in tears, as he gave his 
name for a generous benefact'on to the Board 
of Foreign missions. Being asked the ceuse of 
his weeping, he said: “I had @ pious father; he 
left me the property which I possess; he loved 
the cause of Jesus Christ, but he lived when no 
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such associations existed; he knew almost noth- 
ing of the luxury of giving to these great and 
auspicious institutions. 1 was thinking how he 
would have enjoyed the privilege of bestowing 
his property for the cause of God in foreign 
lands.” Such feelings, as are here supposed of 
this excellent father, will pervade many a re- 
— mind in future ages, and such regret 

felt by minds who shall witness the stu- 
pendous result of a renovated world, but be per- 
mitted to bear no part in accomplishing it. 
They will look upon us of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as the most enviable of the whole race, 


who have lived from Adam downward; and be | 


amazed at the stupid indifference, the base cu- 
pidity, the worldly hankering, which holds us 
ack from a manly and godlike liberality. They 
will wonder what gave to silver and gold, and 
bank notes, such surprising worth in the nine- 
teenth century, above their then present value; 
such worth that it should be coveted above the 
pleasure of giving to the Lord—above the 
pleasure of bearing a part in those great moral 
enterprises, which are to immortalize this cen- 
. tury, and which constitutes the rarest privilege 
= of God to man—above the satisfaction of 
ing worthy and fit to live in an age, which, in 
the counsels of heaven, is destined to be among 


the generations of men, what the cross of Christ | 


is to the universe—“God’s unspeakable gift.” 
In that age the highest honor of wealth will be 
its consecration to the Lord; and that child, who 
is the heir of fortune, no part of which has been 
ones in advancing the triumphs of holiness 
an 


truth, and extending the boundaries of | 


Christ’s kingdom, will deem himself the posses- 
sor of an accursed thing, of which no man will 


say: “spare it, for a blessing is in it;” and for | 
which he will feel it necessary to offer sacrifices | 
and offerings, similar, at least in spirit, to those | 


which were presented for the sin of Achan, who 
stole the wedge of gold and the Babylonish gar- 
meats from the Lord. 


ANNIVERSARY OF AN AUXILIARY. 


New York. The fourth annual meeting of 
the Auviliary of New York City and Brooklyn 
was held Jan. 10th. The exercises were com- 
menced by prayer and address from the presi- 
dent, Z. Lewis, Esq.; after which the reports of 
the treasurer and secretary were read. The 
Rev. C. 8. Stewart, formerly a missionary at 
the Sandwich Islands, and now a chaplain in 
the United States navy, then read from his jour- 
nal notices of his late visit to the Marquesas and 
Sandwich Islands, afler which the audience was 
addressed by the Rev. Dr. Cornelius, secretary 
of the American Education Society, and the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, of New York city. The sub- 
scriptions at the close of the meeting amounted 
of $2,821.—W. W. Chester, Treasurer; George 
M. Tracy, Secretary. 


FORMATION OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Vermont. Esser co. Lunenburg. Gent. and 
Lad. Asso. Rev. J. Glines, Pres. Dea. J. Mills, V. 
Pres. Jacob Emerson, Sec. and Treas. 6 gent. and 
3 lad. coll. Dec. 12. 

Guildhall, Gent. and Lad. Asso. Rev. J. Tis- 


dale, Pres. Dea. FE. Cutler, V. Pres. Otis Wallis, , 


_ ae Cutler, Treas. 3 gent. and 4 lad. coll. 
c. 13. 

Windsor co. Rochester. Gent. Asso. Rev. 8. 
Hurlbut, Pres. Dea. E. Sparhawk, V. Pres, Alan- 
= Spenwee, Sec. Dea. J. Morse, Treas. 3 coll. 

an. 17, 
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Bennington co. Peru. Gent. and Lad. Asso. Rev. 

N. Hurd, Pres. Dea. J. Batchelder, V. Pres. Ed- 

— Batchelder, Sec. Dea. T. Wyman, Treas. 
| Jan. 9. 

Winhall. Gent. and Lad. Asso. Rev. J. Goddard, 
| Pres. Dea. E. Cochran, V. Pres. Francis Kidder, 
| . Treas. Jan. 12. 
| assacHuggetts. Hampden co. North Wilbra- 
| ham. Gent. “Asso. Rev. John Hyde, Pres. Dea. 
| Woodward, V. Pres. William Clark, Sec. Moses 
| Burt, Treas. 5. coll.—Lad. Asso. Mrs. Susan Hyde, 
| Pres. Mrs. Lucy Clark, V. Pres. Miss Lucinda 
|| Hyde, Sec. Mrs. Sarah Burt, Treas. 4, coll. 
|, Long Meadow, E. par. Gent. Asso. J. W. Cooley, 
Pres. Walter Ainsworth, V. Pres. Ebenezer Burt, 
Sec. Dr. E. M’Cray, Treas. 4 coll.—Lad. Asso. Mrs. 
Martha Burt, Pres. Mrs. Clarissa Taylor, V. Pres. 
Mrs. Amanda Burt, Sec. Miss Louisa Taylor, Treas. 
4coll. 

Barnstable co. Male Asso. Samuel Davis, Pres. 
Daniel Lewis, Sec. William Davis, ‘Treas. 5 coll.— 
Female Juv. Asso. Rebecca Dimmick, Pres. Phebe 
Donaldson, Sec. Fanny Crocker, Treas. 5 coll. 
Fermed May, 1827. 








Donations 


FROM JANUARY 16TH, TO FEBRUARY 15TH, 
INCLUSIVE. 


t. AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Addison co. Vt. E. Brewster, Tr. 








Bridport, Gent. 17,54; la. 27,05; 44 59 
Bristol, La. 675 
Cornwall, Gent. 29; la. 21,33; 
mon. con, 5,96; 56 29 
Middlebury, Gent. 200;1la. 100; 200 00 
New Haven, Mon. con. 1 16 
Vergennes, Rev. ALEXANDER 
Love ut, which constitutes him 
an Honorary Member of the 
Board, 50; mon. con. 15,90; 65 90—374 69 
|, Central auz. so. N. J. J. S. Green, 
i Tr. 160 00 
| Chittenden co. Vt. W. I. Seymour, 
“a 
‘| Burlington, Young la. av. of in- 
i| dustry, 7 00 
|| Essex, La. 2 00 
Milton, Gent. 21 00 
Underhill, La. 3 32—-43 32 
| Essex co. Ms. J. Adams, Tr. 
| Newburyport, Gent. in 3d so. 18 87 
| Salem, Mon. con. in 8. so. 13 46 
Wenham, Gent. 7,50; la. 10,50; 
- D.2; 20 00—-52 33 
| Hampden co. Ms. 8. Warriner, Tr. 
Chester, Gent. 18,82; la. 43,41; 
(of which to constitute the 
Rev. Saut Cirark an Honor- 
ary Member of the Board, 50;) 62 23 
j Longmeadow, La. ed. so. for 
Richard S. Storrs in Ceylon, 
i 12; mon. con. 9,67; 21 67 
| Middle Granville, Asso. 23 64 
| N. Wilbraham, Gent. 18,36; Ia. 
4,58; 22 94 
| Springfield, Contrib. in Dr. Os- 
| good’s so. 16,22,C. N. 1; F. T. 
‘| 1; J.C. 1; 19 22 
Westfield, Gent. 85 74 
| 235 44 
; Ded. amount paid by aux. so. for 
| printing their ann. report, &c. 
| 18,17; c. notes, 4; 22 17—213 27 
| Hillsboro’ co. N. H. 'R. Boylston, 
r 
Amherst, Gent. 51; la. 36,03; 87 03 
Antrim, Gent, 28,50; la. 14,17; 42 67 
|| Dunstable, Gent. 15,50; mon. 
| con. 40; to constitute the Rev. 
| H. G. Notr an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 55 50 
Francestown, Gent. 52; la. 50,40; 102 40 








32 








1831. 
Goffstown, La. 9,47; mon. con. 
9933 14 00 
Hancock, Gent. 9,82; la. 16,62; 
mon, con. 18 44 44 
Hillsboro’, Gent. 12; la. 16,58; 28 58 
Hollis, Gent. 40,75; la. 10, 44; 51 19 
Lyndeboro’, Gent. 77 80; la. 
112 35 
Mason, "Gent. 25,64; la. 11,93; 37 57 
Milford, Gent. 29 65; la. 29,85; 52 50 
Mont Vernon, Gent. and la. 45 24 
New Boston, La. 11,84; a 
friend, 1; 12 84 
New Ipswich, Gent. 37,60; la. 
40,75; 78 35 
Temple, Gent. 11,50; la. 15,51, 27 Ol 
Wilton, La. 


Litchfield’ co. Ct. F. Deming, Tr. 
(of which fr. New Milford, to 
constitute the Rev. Heman 
Roop an Honorary Member of 
the Board, 50; fr. South Corn- 
wall, to ‘constitute the Rev. 
Timotny Stone an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 50; fr. 
B. Tallmadge, Litchtield, to 
constitute the Rev. Davin L. 
ParMELes an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Board, 50; fr. Dorcas 
80. of Watertown, &th pay. for 
Uriel Gridley in Ceylon, 23; 
fr. mon. con. of females in 
Furnace village, Salisbury, 
6,25; fr. Litchfield, South 
Farms, $50 of which to consti- 
tute the Rev. Veron D. Tay- 
tor an Honorary Member of 


Donations. 


15,52—807 19 


the Board, 71, pt) 1,990 60 
ae co. N N. Abbot, 
r. 
Boscawen, E. par. Gent. 18 00 
Canterbury, Gent. 519 
Franklin, 8 50 
Northfield, Mon. con. 2 00—-33 69 
Middleser, Ct. C. Nott, Tr. 
North Lyme, La. char. so. 4,71; 
indiv. 6,36; 11 07 
Morris co. N. _ J. M. King, Tr. 47 54 


New Haven co. West, Ct. W. Steb- 
bins, Tr. 


Derby, Gent. 32,26; la. 26,88; 

mon. con. 8,36; 67 50 

Humphreysville, Gent. andla. 14 25 
Hamden, Mount Carmel, Gent. 

18,55; la. 8,62; young la. benev. 

so. 7,37; 34 54 

East Plains, Gent. 8,75; la. 10,89; 19 64 

Whitneyville Armory, Gent. 50 
Middlebury, Gent. 12; Ja. 13,03; 

fem. cent so, 2,25; 27 28 
Milford, Ist so. Gent. 50,72; la. 

34,28; chh. coll. 50; united 

mon. con. in Ist and 2d so. 

14, 149 86 

2d 80. ‘Gent. 18,82; ja. 22,17; la. 

henev. so. 17, 58 82 
North Milford, "Gent. (of which 

to constitute the Rev. Hora- 

tro A. Parsons an Honorary 

Member of the Board, 50;) 

67,14; la. 21,97; 89 11 
Prospect, Gent. and la. 34 41 
Waterbury, Gent. 19,87; la. 14; 33 87 

Salem, Gent. 6,14; ‘la. 12,51; 18 65 
West Haven, Gent. 35,25; ‘ia. 

20,01; boarding school asso. 

7; 62 65 
Welcatt, Gent. 4,96; la. 5,12; 10 08 
Woodbridge, Amity, Gent. 9,91; 

la. 14,67; mon. con. 5,25; 29 &3 

Bethany, Gent. 26,69; la. 8,2; 34 91 

3 90 


Ded. exp. of aux. so. for I ues 
ing their ann. report, & 

The above amount was ane. in 
the Miss. Herald for Dec. and 625 83 
Jan. last. 


—_—-— 
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| 
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New York city and Brooklyn, W. 
W. Chester, Tr. 


Oneida co. N. Y., A. Thomas, Tr. 

Boonville, 

Bridgewater, Mon. con. 4; benev. 
so. 2; 

Center "Lisle, Rev. S. Burt, 8; 
Mrs. Burt, 4; 

Constantia By c.c. 

Deerfield, Mon. con. 

Exeter, 

Florence, So. 

Fly Creek, A. North, for Albert 
North, at Willstown, 

Hamilton, Mon. con, in 2d cong. 


Hartwick, Mon. con. 
chh. 

Hartwick and Fly Creek, Benev. 
so. to constitute the Rev. Lu- 
monp Witcox an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 

Madison, Mon. con. in cong. so. 

Mexico, Mon. con. in presb. so, 
12; char. so. 3,75; 

New Hartford, Miss. so. 67 33; a 
family, saved in funeral expen- 
ses, 10; 

New Stockbridge, Mon. con, 

Norway, Mon. con. 

Oneida, Mon. con. 

Oxford, Mon. con. 

Richland, Mon. con. 

Smyrna, Mon. con. 

Trenton, Mon. con. in presb. so. 

Utica, Gent. asso. in Ist presb so. 
56,13; mon. a in 2d do. 35; 
ref. D. chh. 38; 

Vernon Village, Rev. A. Garri- 
son, 3; H. P. 12c. 

Vernon Center, Mon. con. 17, 83; 
benev. asso. 2,87; 

Verona, Mon. con. in 2d presb. 


in presb. 


so. 

Waterville, Mon. con. in Ist 
presb. chh. 

West Leyden, chh, 


West Lisle, ‘Thamksg. coll. 


| Strafford co. N. H. 8. Emerson, Tr. 


Ossipee, Asso. 
Sandwich, Asso. 
Tamworth, —- 
West Conway, A 


| Sullivan co. N. H., y.1 Breck, Tr. 
Claremont, Gent. 14,25; la. 41 393; 


Cornish, Gent. 37,63; la. 37,35; 

Croyden, Gent, 9; la. 23; 

Goshen, Widow S. Badger, 

Meriden, Gent. 28,15; Ja. 36,48; 

Newport, Cent. 35,06; la. 39,38; 

Washington, La. 

Tompkins, Cayuga and Ononda- 

gaco’s. N. Y. E. Hills, Tr. 

Auburn, Mon. con. in Ist presb. 
chh, 

Danby, J. H. 5: Miss A. W. 1; 

Genva, Mon. con. in Ist presb. 
cong. 


Groton, Mon. con. in Ist cong. so. 


Weedsport, Mon. con. 1,44; do. 
in Ist presb. chh. 15; 
Yates co. N. Y. Rev. C. Eddy, Tr. 
Benton, Mon. con. 
Pennyan, Mon. con. 
Rushville, Gent. 42,05; la. 22,95; 
Starkey, Mon. con. 
Wayne, Mon. con. 
West Dresden, Mon. con. 


103 
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77 33 
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Total from the above Auxiliary Societies, $5,069 31 


Il. VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONA 
TION 


Amherst, Ms. La. benev. so. in 8. par. 


Augusta, Me. mon. con. 


7 00 
50 50 





104 


Beverly, Ms. A friend, 

Boston, Ms. Young la. fair, for a mission 
to the Marquesas Islands, 190,12; mater. 
asso. in Union ebb. for a child in Cey- 
lon, 20; A. 10; 

, Cher. na. L. Ross, 10; 3. Ross, 
5; E. Boudinott, 1; W. 8. Coody, 1; R. 
Taylor 1; T. Foreman, 1; J. McDaniel 

1; J. Mullen, 1; towards erecting new 
buildings at Brainerd, 

Brighton, Ms. Mon. con. in evang. so. to 
constitute the Rev. Wittiam Apams 
an Honorary Member of the Board, 

ille, Me. J. Wasson, 2; mon. con. 
3; fem. mite so. 2; 
» N. ¥. Mon. con. in Rev. Mr. 


"5 e 
Coppers, Ms. Mon. con. in evang. 


50,03; male do. 43,53; 
Miss. asso. 4,69; Walnut Hills, Mon. 
con. in Ist presb. chh. 3,04; 


Mon. con. 
Columbia, 


friend, 1; 

Hardwick, Ms. Mon. con. 

, Pa. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Hudson, N. Y. The sum $50 ackn. 
last month was intended for the Am. 
Home Miss. so. and has been returned. 

Ipswich, Ms. Fem. miss. so. in Ist par. 8; 
asso. in fem. sem. for sch. at Macki- 
naw, 32; 

Jamaica, N. Y. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Keene, N. H. Mon. con. 

Keeseville, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Kingston, Ms. Mon. con. in 2d cong. chh. 

Middl , N. ¥. Fem. benev. so. 15; 

nt. do. 5; 
Minot, Me. W. Ladd, for William Top- 
Ladd in Ceylon, 

ys Michi.Ter. Presb. chh. 

Monson, Ms. Fem. pray. circle, 

Moriah, N. Y. Indiv. of cong. so. 

Natchez, Missi. Indiv. for . miss. by 
Rev. G. Potts, 

New Boston, N. H. R. Wason, 

New Haven, Ct. E. F. Backus, to consri- 
tute J. Trumeccue Bacxusan Honorary 
Member iy " Board 

Newton, Ms. Mon. con. in E. par. 

Norfolk, Va. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Norristown and vic. Pa. Miss. so. 

Northampton, Ms. Two indiv. 

Ponds, N. Y. Benev. ass. 

Petersbur . Va. I. Hoge, towards extra 
effort, 20; Susan C. Bott, towards do. 4; 
mon. con. 22,87; 


. chh. 113,29; Mrs. M. Carswell, 
Plymouth, N. H. Widow B. Nelson, 


*d, (of which for wes. miss. 26,67,) 
. Ms, Gent. asso. 43,13; la. 


unSBoaks 
ssss#ss 





Seneca, N. Y. Mon. con. 

St. Andrews, L, C., G. Richards. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. Mon. con. in 2d chh. 

Sullivan, N. i. La. char. asso. 

Thetford, Vt. For. miss. so. 10; mon. 
con. 9,75; 

Tuscarora, N. Y. Church members, 

Uxbridge, Ms. Rev. 8. Judson, 

Washington, D. C., W. Lowrie, 

Watertown, N. Y. A friend, 6th pay. 
fur Richard Lane Boardman and Char- 
lotte Bradley at Mackinaw, 24; pres- 
bytery, 99,53; 

Waynesboro’, Ga., W. Urquhart, 

West Amesbury, Ms. Mon. con. 

West Bridgewater, Ms. E. Reed, 

West Haven, Ct. A. Wyman, 

Westminster, W. par. Vt. So. of friends 
to morals and missions, 40; la. asso. 18; 

Wilmington, Ms. Mon. con. 

Winslow, Me. Mon. con. 

Winthrop, Me. Mon. con. 
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Whole amount of dunations acknowledged 
preceding lists, $7,239 57. 


III. LEGACIES. 


Granby, Ms. Reuben Moody, 2d, dec’d, 
by Calvin Moody, Ex’r, 30 00 
Jamaica, Vt. Solomon Goodell, dec’d, 125 27 
New Preston, Ct. Widow Annis Bald- 
| win, dec’d; by E. Baldwin, Ex’r, 10 00 
| Peacham, Vt. Widow Jane Chamberlain, 
| dec’d, by E. C. Chamberlain, Ex’r, 150 00 





| IV. PERMANENT FUND FOR CORRESPOND- 
ING SECRETARY. 


Elliot, Choctaw na. Z. Howes, Part av. 
of property, 104 00 


V. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &e. 


Athens, Ga. Clothing, fr. Mrs. J. Sibbald, 
rec’d at Carmel. 

Augusta, N.Y. A barrel of dried fruit, 
for Sandw. Islands. 

Becket, Ms. A box, fr. females. 

Boston, Ms. Binding of books, fr. A. H. 
Haskell, 

Cincinnati, O., Hollow ware &c. fr. a 
friend, for Osage miss. 

| Derby, Ct. Clothing, 

| Hampden, Mount Carmel, Ct. Clothing, 

fr. young la. benev. so. 

| Hamp. Chris. Depos. Ms. Norwich, 

Socks and quills, fr. la. asso.; Middle- 

field, Flannel, &c. fr. ia. asso.; 

oe, 13 pr. shoes, fr. E. and E. 


j ark. 
Litchfield, N. Y., A calfskin, fr. J. Lock, 
for Mackinaw miss. 
Randolph, Vt. A box, fr. la. for Arkansas 
miss. 
| Sherburne, N.Y., A box, fr. la. char. so. 
| Sullivan, N. H., A box, fr. la. char. asso. 
West Leyden, N. Y., Mittens and socks, 
fr. Mrs. L. Dewey. 
Windham, Vt., A bundle, fr. Dorcas so. 
for wes. miss. 18 44 





| The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and others, 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions 
of the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, &c. at Bom- 
bay, and at the Sandwich Islands. 

Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, &c. for all the missions and mission schools: 
especially for the Sandwich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of ail sizes, for persons 
of both sexes; principally for the Indian missivns. 

Blankets, coverlets, sheets, &c. 

Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 








